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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
AFRICAN FREEDOM FOR THE 
NEGRO AMERICAN 


By PHaon Go_pMAN, Washington, D.C. 


With Africa in the headlines everyday it ‘behooves us as alert, adult 
Americans, to know more about Africa and her peoples and the new nations 
being born almost monthly on this the world’s second largest continent. One 
of my professors used to say that all we know (as Negro Americans) about 
Africa was that it was shaped like a “po’k chop”—and it is, too, if you'll 
notice the map. It’s a pork chop that’s sizzling nowadays. 

Africa is significant not only because it’s in the news, but also because 
we have an ancestral connection with the peoples of Africa—a connection we 
need to review and re-appraise. We have only heard since we were wee tots 
about Africa in terms of the exotic, the outlandish—land of cannibals, slither- 
ing snakes, and people who go around boiling missionaries in a pot. These 
are the one-sided views of Africa we have been taught; these would furnish 
material for books and movies that would sell. Seldom, if ever, did we hear 
the appraisals of Africa made by the most learned scholars of old, such as 
[bn Batuda, greatest of the Moslem travelers of the Middle Ages—a man who 
had traveled throughout most of the then known world, said this of West 
Africa (in contrast to Spain, Syria, India, China, Turkey, etc.), “Nowhere 
is there a higher regard for justice or greater security. One can travel 
throughout the kingdom of the blacks without fear of thieves, robbers, vaga- 
bonds, or other evil persons.” Herodotus, the Greek who has been termed 
the ‘Father of History’ said of Ethiopia, “It is the land of the tallest, hand- 
somest, and most just of men.” Neither do we know, perhaps, that when we 
use the expression “from here to Timbuktu” we are speaking of a city of 
ancient Africa, known throughout the world as a seat of learning and wisdom. 
Scholars from all over the world journeyed to the University of Sankore in 
Timbuktu to partake of the air of knowledge and philosophy that abounded: 
there. These are sides of the African coin that have been kept from us, 
about which we have too seldom heard. 

There is also another instance of our background and connection with 
Africa which we have come to see only in one light, and that is our outlook 
on the system of slavery—the instrument that brought us to these shores. 
When we think of slavery we too often visualize happy-go-lucky slaves cap- 
tured easily and without a struggle. But the truth of the matter is that the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and British, fought many a pitched battle to capture most 
of the Africans that were taken into slavery. Those men, sold into the chains 
of the European slave-traders by other Africans, were most often warriors 
who had been captured in inter-village battles. Tens of thousands of these 
men died by their own hand on the long middle passage rather than submit 
to that day’s form of man’s inhumanity to man. So you can see that our 
ancestors represent not a bunch of cringing cowards but the most valiant of 
men in body and spirit. 

This fighting spirit, this. strength of ‘body can best be traced today to our 
outstanding Negro American athletes. The Afro-American dominates any 
collegiate or professional sport into which he has been admitted and has had 
some prior opportunity to gain skill. Boxing, football, baseball, basketball, 

just the other day I picked up the morning paper and out of 8 bold-type 
headlines, 5 of them heralded the exploits of American Negro youth: Milt 
Chamberlin, Bill Russell, Willie Jones of American University, Oscar Robert- 
son, highest all-time scorer in major college basketball history, and John 
Thomas of Boston University, the high jumper who. set a world record then 
turned around and broke his own perhaps we haven't looked at in 
world record. So here again you see quite this light before. 
the present-day representatives of an The valor and sense of justice of 
able and valiant stock of people. This the ancient peoples of West Africa 


is a side of our African heritage that (Continued on Page 6) 
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THE SECOND ALL-AFRICAN 
PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 


Tunis, 1960 

By the time this appears, the event 
will have considerably faded in mem- 
ory and have been replaced by more 
recent conferences and other events. 
Sadiy, too little appeared in the press 
African Peoples 


Conference, and this insufficient re- 


about the Second 
porting has caused many to believe 
it to be an event minor importance. 

I was already in Africa when the 
letter of invitation arrived. “I won- 
der if it would be still possible to in- 
vite you to the All-Airican People’s 
Conierence?”’, the Tunisian Ambas- 
sadcr had written. In attendance at 
the birth of the African People’s 
(at Dr. Nkrumah’s first 


meeting with the press after Inde- 


Conferences 


pendence, at which time he proposed 
that such a conference become an 
annual event), plus having attended 
the first conference, I was naturally 
eager not to miss this second meet- 
ing. 

Krobo Edusei of Ghana, who was 
in Monrovia, and Kojo Botsio, agreed 
for me to go on the special plane 
they had arranged to fly from Ghana 
(which was the one used by Mac- 
Millan during his Africa visit). How- 
ever, it turned out that my seat re- 
mained unoccupied because of other 
complications. I therefore arrived 
Tunis some hours later. 

From Accra I travelled with two 
of the delegates who represented Ni- 
geria’s Action Group (now opposi- 
tion party). Both were former Minis- 
ters, now in the Legislature, and 
young men quite typical of the Ni- 
gerian Yoruba aristocracy I have 
cone to know so well. 

These 


whom I spent the day in 


companions, with 
Rome en- 
route, and shared their car, staving 
in the same hotel in Tunis, added 


travel 


much to my conference experience. 
If an outsider can be said to identify 
with one political party, mine in 
Nigeria would be the one in opposi- 
tion to theirs, so many and lively 
wer? the political arguments. How- 
ever, I could not help but admit that, 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


whatever Nigeria’s future election 


outcomes, the country will be in good 
hands. 


of their superior education, breeding 


These young men, because 


and obvious aristocracy, are also ex- 
cellent representatives to send abroad. 
How could anyone doubt Nigeria’s 
readiness to take its place in the 
free family of nations with such cul- 
mature, Africans 


tured, young 


around? 


I could write at length of the 
handsome, golf-playing Tony, and 
the suave, sophisticated former Fed- 

Minister of Health, Ayo; but 
possibly only ‘the sound contribution 
they made to the conference is ap- 
propriate. The gifted Tony was one 
of the earliest to set the conference 


off on firm footing. “It benefiits us 
little merely to pass resolutions,” he 
said, as he called for more definitive 
action on the part of the participants, 
more businesslike reporting from the 
secretariat, and most important, the 
confinement of their energies to Afri- 
can problems. “The conference must 
be financially, politically and moral- 
Africans alone.” 
This was a significant reminder, for 
“friendly 
observers” were the Red Chinese, 
the Yogoslavs, the Indians, the Rus- 
sians and I never know quite where 
to place the U.A.R., since I’ve never 
included Syria in Africa. At least one 


of these foreign non-African groups 
was said io have had 38,000 pounds 


ly supported by 


among the list of socalled 





4 the Second All-African People’s Conference in Tunis, North Africa, 1960. 
In the center American photographer Griff Davis, to the extreme left, the 
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to spend on entertainment and keep 


the Africans happy. 


An equally excellent speech came 
from the opposition of the above 
mentioned Action Group. The slight, 
soft-spoken liberal from Nigeria’s 
Moslem north, Mallam Aminu Kano, 
supported much that Tony had said, 
and there was every indication that 
Nigeria spoke in one voice - befitting 
a soon-to-be independent nation. 
First, expressing his belief in African 
unity and solidarity, “not a single 
inch of Africa is a projection of 
Europe,” he said. This meant that 
there must be the bond of religion,— 
Islam and Christianity, the idea of a 
common language, closer relations in 
matters of currency exchange, a com- 
mon market, exchange of students 
and scholars, a regional secretariat 
and cultural exchange. These were 
among the things called for by ex- 
school master Aminu Kano. 

After the impressive Plenary and 
its sparkling parade of speakers, the 
body broke up into committees. The 
focus would be on unity, national in- 
dependence, neo-colonialism, eco- 
nomic development and decoloniali- 
zation. 

True, the Somali youth league and 
the Ethiopians did not see eye to eye 
on their boundary problem. “There 
must be no fear of deportation from 
any African state,” said one of the 
speakers from Nigeria,—but by and 
large, here was Africa speaking in 
one voice, showing an awareness of 
where they want to go and how to 
arrive there. 


It was with considerable  dis- 


appeintment that I reviewed the news 
paper reports of the Second All- 
African People’s Conference. 

The Negro press, following the 
lead of the white papers, devcted 
comparatively small space to this 
event, which was so significant in 
the overall African picture. The 
argument that it was a mere repeti- 
tion of the 1958 conference is un- 
sound, and even if true, would prove 
only the consistency of African as- 
pirations. Unquestionably, the First 
All-African People’s Conference, if 
it did not set the ball of nationalism 
rolling, at least it accelerated its 


pace and more sharply defined unan- 
imous objectives. 

This conference, being a lineal des- 
cendant, carried on the work of the 
first. In effect, the conveners were 
saying: “We still feel as we did 
last year, only more so.” In sharpen- 
ing the focus: where the first con- 


ference included all comers, - social, 
youth, and women’s groups, - this 
time the invitetion was limited to 
labor and political groups. More- 


over, there was talk that it would 
become even more limited and acti- 
vist next time, with the guest list 
open solely to political parties “of 
the level authorized to take action,” 
according to an exceptionally re- 
liable source. 

Admittedly, there were happen- 
ings relating to Africa which tended 
to drive the conference from the 
pages. Possibly timing it for the 
occasion, President Bourguiba made 
his we - will - give - the - French 
unti] - February - eighth - to - leave 
Bizerte speech. Next, almost drown- 
ing out the conference demands for 
a free Belgiam Congo, came the Bel- 
sian concession: “You may have 
your freedom on June 30.” Then 
the totally surprised fighting be- 
tween the colons and the French 
army, which became the page-onc 
story around the world. 
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As with the first conference, there 
was total agreement on the free-Al- 
geria issue, but this time the demands 
were more insistent. A year of fight- 
ing hed gone on. Moreover, Tunis 
is the o_-cial capital-in-exile of the 
F.L.N., which had a large, impres- 
sive delegation present, including M. 
Ferhat Abbas. 

It was a solemn moment when the 
impressive Habib Bourguiba strode 
into the new Tunisian Bourse de 
Travail and made his stirring appeal 
for all African unity. Calling for the 
end of colonialism, he espoused a 
peaceful attainment of these objec- 
tives, where possible, but even by 
use of arms if this became necessary 
(“We have tried both.”) They must 
be < tool of neither East nor West, 
accepting help from wherever it was 
offered 
strings attached. 

Understandingably, the F.L.N. took 
the leadership in calling for a vol- 
unteer Liberation Brigade. There 
was the plea that F.L.N. Government- 
in-Exile be recognized by all (as 


so long as there were no 


some of the countries represented had 
not officially done so). A _ strong 
resolution approving African unity 
was passed, although its direct out- 
lines were not made clear. 

The rivalry between the I.C.F.T-U. 
and the W.F.T.U. gave way to the 
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plan ior an all-African union tied to 
neither. Closer economic ties came 
in for discussion, with sharp criti- 
cism of the “Imperialist” European 
Common Market. An African invest- 
ment bank and an African Common 
Market were discussed. 

In spite of the presence of the 
Ethiopian delegation, which included 
a charming lady ex-freedom fighter, 
the idea of the Pan-Somalo Move- 
ment gained approval, over their 
sharp protests. Roughly, under this 
plan, British and Italian Somaliland 
would unite with portions of Kenya 
and Ethiopia to form what would 
be Greater Somalia. 

The hero-martyrs of current Afri- 
can political life were frequently 
applauded—Dr. Banda, Jumo Ken- 
yatta, Ben Bella and his companions. 
All were sent wires of encourege- 
ment: “, . .painfully moved by your 
arbitrary detention, the Conference 
expresses its affection and assures 
you of its active solidarity. . .”, etc. 

No one had a good word to say 
for the Central African Federation, 
and its immediate dissolution was 
demanded. 

Of course, the Union of South 
Africa also came in for loud pro- 
tests, dismissal from the Common- 
wealth, boycott, etc. It was an ex- 
moment when Mr. Patrick 
Rensburg, delegate from the small 


citing 


. Le d 
é he Rls 


but significant South African Liberal 
Pariy, demanded that his country 
discontinue its injustices to the na- 
tive population. The only Caucasian 
to address the group, he none-the- 
less received a warm welcome. 

The conference cautioned against 
what they termed neo-colonialism. 
Roughly, this means when the nation 
has colonialist-strangling economic 
ties, or hand-picked leadership, or 
Balkanization. 

I did not feel that I should con- 
clude my report on the Tunis Con- 
ference without reference to a few 
more of the personalities present and 
of the exceptional or unexpected sen- 
liments expressed. 

The attractive Joshua Nkomo of 
Southern Rhodesia, recently a visitor 
in the U.S., gave a stirring address 
with specific outlines for a plan of 
action. Like Ulysses, he had not 
yet returned home from the 1958 
Accra African People’s Conference. 
As chairman of the Rhodesia Con- 
gress Committee, he has been living 
in London. What a shocking story 
he had to tell of this sad land of 
200,000 Europeans, and 21% million- 
plus Africans! 

One of the most effective speeches 
came from the Liberian, A. B. Cas- 
sell. I did not like the speech he 
gave at the First All-African Con- 
ference, but he more than made up 








Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, NEGRo History BULLETIN writer, at the First All- 
African People’s Conference in Accra, 1959. 
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for it at this one. Bringing warm 
greetings from his country, he said: 
“We share your destiny: . .love you 
without pretension, but with an Af- 
fection based on our common heri- 
tage and mutual interest.” Expres- 
sing the desire “to more fully imple- 
ment the bold decisions of Accra,” 
he commended the opening addres- 
ses as “pregnant with wholesome rec- 
ommendations.” Accurately he ob- 
served, “. . .our enemies have kept 
us apart from you,” but “this must 
never happen again. We must pre- 
sent a united front, true sons and 
deughters of Africa, (with) all sub- 
merged in the struggle for indepen- 
dence.” We should “not waste our 
energy on who is to be leader.” 
He condemned apartheid, demanded 
that South Africa be expelled from 
the Commonwealth, and called for 
a free Algeria. 


Reference was made to “our be- 
loved brother, Jumo Kenyatta, and 
Kenya—“now in need of immediate 
and sustained assistance”; and to 
“Tom Mboya, noble son of Africa.” 
Then the clincher came, as all his 
sympathetic utterances were backed 
up with the first healthy financial 
pledge of support. With his “let us 
live—if necessary, die—for Africa,” 
Mr. Cassell returned to his seat amid 
a burst of applause. 

One issue that concerned the con- 
freres was the imminent atomic tests 
in the Sahara. Some of us squirmed 
when the Moroccan Istiqual delegate 
referred to it as “the French Hiro- 
shima.” Addressing his “message of 
peace, justice and fraternity to the 
wor'd,” he made mention of “the 
new feudal masters” and “the U.S., 
French, and Spanish troops stil] on 
our territory.” 


A sort of Junior Tom Mboya 
showed up to speak for same, who 
was in London fighting their battles 
there. Michael Scott arrived late, 
efter a stint in a French prison for 
his atom-in-the-Sahara_ protests. 

The U.S. took some hard words 
from youthful Dr. Felix Moumie. I 
can do him justice only by giving you 
the verbatim translation from the 
French, recorded with the aid of Dr. 
Mercer Cook of Washington, D.C.: 
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“How has one been able to estab- 
lish this neo-colonial regime (i.e., in 
his native Cameroons) in a territory 
under U.N. trusteeship? The Ameri- 
can leaders are primarily responsible 
for this situation. Despite their offi- 
cial declarations, they are the neo- 
colonialist vanguard, making their 
economic greed and war-like aims 
under the cloak of the anti-Com- 
munist struggle, and they firmly sup- 
port the French imperialists in their 
merciless war against the Cameroon 
National Movement. Thus, at the 
U.N they have, by ignoble maneu- 
vers, induced the majority of the 
delegates to violate the Charter- In 
fact, every territory under interna- 
tional trusteeship must have demo- 
craiic elections under U.N. super- 
vision before attaining independence 
. . -but not so the Cameroons,” he 
added. 

Finally there is space only to raen- 
tion the more interesting Americans 
who were there as observers. In addi- 
tion to the aforementioned Professor 
Mercer Cook of Howard, there were 
Dr. and Mrs. Max Bond, Griff Davis, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Petty of U.S.I.A. 
who reside in Tunisia, also Etta 
and Claude Barnett. From the Com- 
mittee on Africa, George Houser, 
Peter Weiss, and John Murra. Also, 
New York Post reporter Sy Freidlin, 
and a few others. 








AFRICAN FREEDOM 


(Continued from Page 2) 


can most clearly be seen, however. 
in the determined, forthright, and 
courageous stand for freedom now 
being taken by our young Negro 
youth of the South who in spite of 
threats, insults, and violence, stand 
by their right to be accorded the 
simple human decencies that all oth- 
er people on earth get in America, 
The strength of our forefathers is 
with us still, and make no mistake 
about it, the students’ inspiration 
came from the fight for freedom now 
being waged all over the African 
continent by their brothers and sis- 
ters who recognize that the “go slow” 
school of moderates didn’t tell the 
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Hungarians and Tibetians to “go 
slow” and they don’t want to hear 
it either. 

These are sides of our past which 
have been deliberately buried, for if 
a man can convince you that you 
came from nothing, that you are 
nothing, and that you never will be 
anything, he doesn‘t need to worry 
about you trying to break down seg- 
regation barriers, for he has already 
convinced you that you are different 
from other human beings and you 
will be content with your lot. 

There are other ways in which we 
have come to disrespect ourselves too 

subtle ways, ways that affect our 
mind and ‘blunt our 
demand for “Freedom Now,” and the 
human dignity accorded all other 
peoples. For example, it is difficult 
to think of even one instance in the 
English language where the word 
black is used in anything other than 
a negative manner. Black market, 
black sheep, black deed — all carry 
the connotation of something evil 
or something bad. Linking this idea 
from words to people, takes only one 
easy mental slide. On the other hand 
when we say, “That’s mighty white 
of you” we mean that’s mighty good 
of you. The white in our flag stands 
for purity, And, of course, when we 
tell a harmless, innocent falsehood, 
that’s a “Little white lie” and could 
not possibly be as bad as a “Big 
black one.” 


subconscious 


Another subconscious factor caus- 
ing us to feel we're different from 
others and therefore perhaps should 
be treated differently, is the Ameri- 
can standard of beauty. Being pre- 
dominantly an Anglo-Saxon country, 
the faces we see on TV, in the movies 
and in the magazine ads, reflect the 
Anglo-Saxon characteristics of the 
thin nose, a white skin, and straight 
hair. Being a minority people of phy- 
sically diametrically opposite charac- 
teristics, but set down in the middle 
of other values, we begin to sub- 
consciously feel that we need to make 
ourselves over, physically, in order 
to become acceptable to the majori- 
ty. So we're told that certain skin 
preparations will make us “lighter, 
brighter and more acceptable” and 
similar positive attributes are as- 
signed to hair preparations that will 
give us ‘straight’ hair instead of the 
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curly variety we have. 

These things develop an acute 
sense of inferiority in a people and 
contribute to the notion that “maybe 
we are different and therefore should 
be treated differently.” Not too long 
ago, an article appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post telling of a proposed 
beauty contest to be run in India by 
Western firms but the Indian parents 
of the girls to be involved would 
have nothing to do with it. They veas- 
oned that Westerners would judge 
the contest on the basis of Anglo- 
Saxon characteristics, whereas in 
Asia such standards as the length of 
the eyelashes and the smallness of 
the feet made for beauty. We in the 
West have never even thought of such 
things as being measures of beauty 
but the truth of the matter is that 
different peoples have different stand- 
ards of physical attractiveness. We 
need to understand this to keep our- 
selves in proper perspective in eval- 
uating ourselves with other folk. 

So to sum up, with Africa in the 
news everyday wé must re-view our 
past concepts of Africa and our re- 
lations with the African people, we 
must view their current battle for 
“Freedom Now” through the pres- 
sures of boycotts, strikes, and mass 
protests as that stage of man’s eter- 
nal quest for human dignity that 
brings the issues out into the open 
and forces a decision. We must keep 
ever in mind that the cry of “Free. 
dom Now” is but the present day 
application of the ideas of men like 
Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry 
whose cry of “Give me liberty or 
give me death” brought freedom to 
this country and still inspires men 
to fight for freedom around the 
world. 

Perhaps the greatest significance 
vf African freedom for the Negro 
American is that it may light the way 
for those of us of African descent 
here in America to re-vitalize Amer- 
ica’s conscience by moving together 
now for our freedom and force Amer- 
ica to solve her moral dilemma of 
the race question and resume her 
rightful place as a world leader by 
showing in deed as well as in preach- 
ment that she is truly the land of 
“liberty and justice for all.” 

NAACP POLITICAL 
ACTION COMMITTEE 
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JOHN BROWN: A CENTURY LATER 


By J. Reuben Sheeler, Texas Southern University 


Over one hundred years ago the 
John Brown Raid began at Harpers 


“John 


mouldering in the clay, but his soul 


Ferry 


Brown’s body lies 


goes marching on.” The incident at 
Harpers Ferry reflects closer similar- 
ities to our present day problems and 
conflicts, domestic and foreign, than 
did most of the others of the past 
century. The incident ended all com- 
promise on the continuation of slav- 
ery and brought the issues of a free 
America face to face with those of 
a slavery dominated America. Doug- 
lass says that “until this blow was 
struck, the prospect of freedom was 
“dim, shadowy and uncertain.”! It 
was a clash between two systems of 
governmental philosophy within 
America with each seeking to pre- 
serve and extend its own way of life. 
The Northern free labor system ac- 
cused the South’s system of being 
wasteful and immoral. The South 
argued that the Northern system was 
wage slavery which failed to provide 
any security for the workers.” The 
John Brown raid at Harpers Ferry 
has been dramatized the world over 
as a conflict between a system of 
free labor and that of slave labor. 
Some months ago when this writer 
appeared to speak before a labor 
school and organization in Sweden, 
the crowd, with direction, burst into 
one harmonious ring with “John 
Brown’s body lies mouldering in the 
clay, but his soul goes marching on.” 
In Swedish language the spirit or 
soul of John Brown had come to 
symbolize free labor. While Ameri- 
can Negroes attempting to integrate 
themselves into American society 
have been forced io give up the mem- 
ories and celebration of their his- 
torical heroes and martyrs, the spirit 
of John Brown goes marching on be- 
cause one century later not Negroes 
but all Americans find themselves in 
the plight of struggling in a free 
labor system against the forces that 
would enslave them. 


On the domestic scene in America, 
chattel slavery has been abolished, 
but its aftermath has remained in 
segregation and so-called legal as 


well as illegal schemes of discrim- 
ination. After one century similar 
conflicting political systems for the 
utilization of labor have taken on 
international significance. 


For the present purpose we should 
like to discuss this spirit or soul of 
John Brown through an analysis of 
the man, the Harpers Ferry incident, 
and the influence it had upon Ameri- 
can thought, and upon social reform. 

During these one hundred years 
since the John Brown raid at Har- 
pers Ferry no professional historian 
has published a biography of his 
life. Myth and legend still hold much 
of the truth in secrecy. Very little 
is known of the man before his ad- 
vent in Kansas. He was born in 1800 
to a pioneer family and named for 
his grandfather who died in the 
American Revolution. Brought up in 
the Ohio frontier country Brown had 
early developed a hatred for human 
bondage. His father had worked hard 
in Ohio for Negro emancipaticn as 
a part of his christian duty. Douglass 
told of an incident in Brown’s child- 
hood that may have been of great 
influence in the making of his char- 
acter. While in Kentucky at the age 
of twelve delivering cattle to the 
army during the War of 1812, Brown 
had befriended a Negro boy whom 
he had seen cruelly beaten. This lay 
heavily upon his mind as the years 
passed on. The “beating of a Hebrew 
bondsman by an Egyptian created a 
Moses, and the infliction of a similar 
outrage on a helpless slave boy in 
our land may have caused, forty 
years afterwards, a John Brown and 
a Harpers Ferry Raid.” He studied 
the Bible and refused to enlist ic the 
army or carry arms until he was 
twenty-six years old. Poverty and 
failure had shadowed fifty-five vears 
of his life. Father of twenty children, 
Brown had failed in more than twen- 
ty business ventures in six different 
states. All these years he had main- 
tained the abolitionist beliefs. 

The shocking murder of Elijah P. 
Lovejoy convinced Brown that slave- 
holders would not willingly abolish 
slavery without being forced to do so. 


Brown knew that any plan of force 
to abolish slavery would have to ‘be 
kept secret, For several years he 
tried to effect a singleness of purpose 
with the abolitionist. He made friends 
with Negroes and tried to find out if 
they would support his leadership in 
a move to free the slaves. He found 
Frederick Douglass. quite sympathetic 
with his views and he laid before 
him his plan for liberating the slaves. 


In 1848 Brown obtained a plot of 
land from Gerrit Smith in the adir- 
ondacks and moved him family to 
North Elba. Here he wrote a pamph- 
let, “Sambo’s Mistakes” in which he 
issued advice for Negroes.’ A trip to 
Europe gave Brown much experience 
in the study of battlefields. After the 
passage of the Fugitive slave law and 
abolitionism grew stronger, Brown’s 
spirit for action increased. His ap- 
pearance in Kansas was an opening 
act of his private war against slavery. 

Despite the fact that the period 
from ‘bleeding Kansas’ to Fort Sum- 
pter was filled with exciting incidents, 
the one at Harpers Ferry was most 
impressive to Virginia. It so happen- 
ed that the place of the raid marks 
the northern point of the line that 
separated the Virginias. Harpers Fer- 
ry was the spot chosen by Brown to 
strike his blow against American 
slavery. For seventeen years he had 
acquainted himself with the sur- 
rounding territory. Brown had intend- 
ed to take the arsenal on the night of 
October 24, 1859, and to take sup- 
plies and add them to his own in the 
nearby mountains. The freeing of 
the slaves being his motive, Brown 
had rented the Kennedy farm on 
Bolivar Heights about three miles 
from Harpers Ferry and moved his 
family to the place. It was observed 
by his neighbors before the raid 
that the female members of his fam- 
ily had gone and more men were 
joining his household. 


On Saturday, October 15, 1859, a 
meeting of the liberators was held to 
discuss operations and on Sunday 
the council re-convened and adopted 
the program of Captain Brown. It 
was agreed that the attack would be 
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made the next day, October 16, in- 
stead of the 24th. The liberators, 
twenty-two persons, seventeen white 
and five Negroes, extinguished the 
lights of the small village about ten 
o’clock that night, took the armory 


buildings and imprisoned three 


watchmen. 

Brown had intended that Negroes 
should be armed and march north- 
ward to free territory. Some of the 
Negroes were given guns. Sixteen 
men took possession of the arsenal 
while six men went out the turnpike, 
toward Charles Town and captured 
Col. Lewis Washington, Col. Danger- 
field and others with their slaves and 
confined them in the engine house.‘ 


Robert E. Lee, colonel, United 
States Army, on leave from a Texas 
command and at home in Arlington, 
was summoned by Secretary of War 
Floyd. Without a change from civili- 
an clcthes Lee joined the messenger, 
and with Lieutenant J. E. B. Stuart 
tagging along, proceeded to the War 
Department. There they were told of 
the happenings at Harpers Ferry. 
In the midst of rumors Lee arrived 
by train with his horse marines from 
the Washington Navy Yard. Virginia 
militia men had come from many 
places. Early the following. morning 
as thousands clamored to get closer 
to the engine house, the attack of 
Lee’s forces was to last for not more 
than three minutes until the capture 
of Brown. With two of his sons killed 
in the struggle, Brown was badly cut 
about his head when Lieutenant 
Green dealt him a severe blow. 
Briefly sketched this was the incident. 
Historian Craven says it was “noth- 
ing more or less than the efforts of 
a band of irresponsible outlaws.” ° 
But Henry David Thoreau, on the 
day of Brown’s arrest, compared the 
death which Brown would face, to 
the crucifixion of Christ, Had Brown 
been killed at Harpers Ferry he 
would still have been a martyr in the 
eyes of those who knew him, but the 
fact that he lived and uttered his 
words of conviction, demonstrated an 
unbelievable faith in God, and 
showed unfaltering courage in meet- 
ing death, stamped his name as a 
martyr in the minds of all freedom 
seeking people, then and now. 


The trial of John Brown at Charles 
Town, Virginia, is one of the most 
celebrated trials in United States His- 
tory. Was it legal? John Brown was 
indicted and tried on the same day. 
This is quite unique in judiciary his- 
tory. Denied counsel of his own 
choice for three days. Brown was 
finally granted the services of the in- 
terested, inexperienced twenty-one- 
year-old lawyer, George Hoyt, who 
was not given time to prepare a case 
for Brown, Of the seventeen charges 
against Brown, the state of Virginia 
was willing to drop all except the 
three capital offenses, treason agzinst 
the state, murder in the first degree 
and inciting slaves to rebel, Treason 
is an act committed by a :esident or 
citizen against a state. John Brown 
was neither a resident nor a citizen 
of Virginia. Captured in the arsenal 
Brown was on federal property. Art- 
icle I, section 8 of the United States 
Constitution states that federal instal- 
lations on sate property with the 
state’s permission are under jurisdic- 
ion of the United States. On the 
charge of murder, did John Brown 
kill any one? He could have been 
charged as an accessory before the 
fact. Did John Brown incite slaves 
to rebel? He insisted throughout his 
trial that his only interest was freeing 
the slaves. 

He was accused of disturbing the 
peaceable town of Harpers Ferry, but 
it must be remembered that there is 
no peace where slavery exists. There 
is no peace where discrimination and 
maltreatment exists for any segment 
of population, for uneasy lies that 
head each night that wears the crown 
of guilt. No slave community was at 
peace, for it was to John Brown noth- 
ing more than a den of robbers. He 
had declared that the slaveholders 
would never consent to give up their 
slaves until they felt “the big stick 
about their heads.” Further substan- 
tiating this view Brown wrote these 
final prophetic words to the country, 

“I, John Brown am now quite 
certain that the crimes of this 
guilty land will never be purged 

away but with blood. I had, as I 

now think vainly, flattered myself 

that without much bloodshed it 
might be done.” © 
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The state of Virginia spent more than 
a quarter of a million dollars to con- 
vict and execute Brown. 

Twenty-five years before the Har- 
pers Ferry incident such a case would 
have been tried in Federal court, and 
after the Civil War the Federal Court 
would have exercised its jurisdiction 
with national support. But the situa- 
tion a century ago was that the South 
was winning the battle for the court 
which had culminated in the Dred 
Scott decision and was lost in a Civil 
War and the Fourteenth Amendment. 

It is estimated that more than six- 
ty slaves were taken into the move- 
ment, although many others were op- 
posed to joining. Of the first Negroes 
in Brown’s company only one, An- 
derson, escaped and later wrote, 
“Voices from Harpers Ferry.” Dan- 
gerfield, Newby and Lewis Leary of 
Oberlin, Ohio, were killed and anoth- 
er Negro named Gains, was taken 
prisoner.’ Shields (Emperor) Green 
and John Copeland, were tried and 
sentenced to be hanged in a separate 
but equal hanging two weeks after 
Brown. 

Of the bravery exhibited at Har- 
pers Ferry, no doubt Shields Green 
was foremost. Anderson wrote that, 
“Newby was a brave fellow” and 
when he was shot through the head 
by the trooper who took advantage 
of a mutual withdrawal, “his death 
was promptly avenged by Shields 
Green,” who raised his rifle in an 
instant and “Brought down the cow- 
ardly murderer. Wiser and better men 
no doubt there were, but a braver 
men never lived than Shields Green. 

.. ® Frederick Dauglass said, “If 
a monument should be erected to the 
memory of John Brown, as there 
ought to be, the form and name of 
Shields Green should have a conspic- 
uous place on it.” 9 


On the day that John Brown’s body 
was placed on a special train from 
Charles Town to Harpers Ferry 
where it was then to proceed to New 
York, Robert E. Lee looked on with 
a sense of satisfaction that this was 
the end. He had written to his wife 
on the previous evening, “Tomorrow 
will probably be the last of Captain 
Brown.” This was the last of Cap- 
tain Brown but the beginning of the 
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spirit of John Brown that was to be 
reflected in American thought and 
social reform for another century. 
During the Civil War which was to 
break out after eighteen months, 
“John Brown’s Body” was one of the 
most popular union war songs. Em- 
erson declared that Brown would be 
a favorite in history while Henry 
David Thoreau wrote, “I foresee the 
time when the painter will paint the 
scene, the poet will sing it, the his- 
torian will record it.” One scholar 
of John Brown in American litera- 
ture has declared the task of collect- 
ing all about Brown in literature is 
almost impossible. His finding at al- 
most one score years before the cen- 
tury’s end was fourteen biographies, 
over two hundred fifty poems, eleven 
short stories and fifty-eight novels,”™ 
Yet men fail to see him as he was. 
They either condemn him as a fiend- 
ish criminal or revere him as “God’s 
angry man.” This much is true: 
Every battle for freedom has resulted 
in an expansion of human rights. The 
spirit of John Brown moves on in 
social reform. 


In a speech at one of the meetings 
of the Southern Historical Society at 
Houston in 1957, Walter Prescott 
Webb of Texas, in pointing out why 
industry was moving into the South, 
said that the oppression of the Negro 
laborer in the South helps also op- 
press the poorer white laborer. In 
other words, demoralization of the 
one demoralizes the other, and thus 
both become ‘cheap and docile” la- 
borers, who, along with favorable in- 
dustrial legislation, are inviting to 
the South industry from the North, 
where labor is organized and well 
paid. Similarly, historians have 
raised the question: How extensive 
was there a spirit of revolution in 
the Northern states among whites 
based upon the attitude that Negro 
slavery oppressed and demoralized 
free iaborers and free farmers of the 
North and East? These historians 
tell us that the Northern worker had 
come to fear competing as a free 
laborer with a slave laborer.” They 
tell us that slavery was obstructing 
the idea of Manifest Destiny, and 
thus the spreading of “Northern de- 
mocracy and non-slaveholding farm- 
ers” into the West.’* Howard K. Beale 
points out that during the 1850's 


there were “many places” where 
Jacksonian democracy continued to 
dominate, and that there was a “strug- 
gle of yeoman farmer and laborer 
against planter and merchant. . . .” 
William B. Hasseltine observes that 
by 1860 ‘wealth, industrial capitalists, 
great merchants, and bankers reigned 
supreme over a population of labor- 
ers, many of whom were crushed by 
poverty into squalid tenements, and 
small farmers whose total output, 
large as it was, seldom sufliced to 
give freedom from debt or opportun- 
ity for culture.” '° Leland D. Baldwin 
believes that the working men of 
Northern cities “regarded themselves 
as very badly exploited” even “as 
late as 1850.” " 

In the midst of the attempt of 
some laborers to move to the West 
to escape from the poor conditions 
experienced in the North and East, 
the panic of 1857 occurred, which 
meant increasing hardship for those 
at the bottom rung of the ladder. 
Seeds of rebellion were being planted 
in these conditions that would have 
sprouted into reform-agitation long 
before the Granger, Populist, and 
Progressive movements hed it not 
been for the interference of the Civil 
War."® 

But for one man, a remedy for 
the conditions described above could 
not wait; such remedy could not be 
gradual. This man was John Brown. 
Had John Brown not led his raid on 
Harpers Ferry, perhaps the historian 
would be denied a colorful descrip- 
tion of the living condition of an 
Easterner, whose migration to Kan- 
sas was “probably . . . prompted by 
desire for land,” and one that “felt 
that he had been cheated by proslave 
men.” !9 Let Frederick Douglass, 
who visited John Brown’s home in 
New England in 1847, describe that 
living condition: 

. .. I was a little disappointed 
at the appearence of this man’s 
house. . . The house was a small 
wooden one, on a brick street in 
a neighborhood of laboring men 
and mechanics . . . Plain as was 
the outside, the inside was plainer. 
Its furniture might have pleased 
a Spartan. 

It would take longer to tell what 
was not in it, than what was; no 
sofas, no cushions, no curtains, no 
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carpets, no rocking chairs invit- 

ing to enervation or rest or repose. 

My first meal passed under the 

misnomer of tea. It was none of 

your tea and toast sort, but po- 
totoes and cabbage, and beef soup. 

Innocent of paint, veneering, 
varnish and tablecloth, the table 
announced itself unmistakable and 
honestly pine and the _plainest 
workmanship.” 

No doubt there were many others 
living in similar conditions as those 
endured by John Brown and desiring 
to escape from these conditions ‘by 
moving out to Kansas. And no doubt 
such wealthy and important men as 
Charles Francis Adams and Amos 
Lawrence, believing in the safety- 
valve theory, saw bred in such living 
conditions trouble for the “powers- 
that-be” in Massachusetts and New 
England, when they aided Eli Thayer 
in establishing the New England Em- 
igrant Aid Society,?! which was or- 
ganized to rid Massachusetts of its 
“John Browns” who comprised the 
so-called “surplus population.” 

Both the “John Browns” and the 
wealthy promotors of the Emigrant 
Aid Society, however, were to be dis- 
appointed. In Kansas, their New Eng- 
land Puritanism and free-soil ideals 
{and even Quakerism from Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio) ran head-on 
against those that yet believed that 
Kansas offered a place where they 
could realize their dreams of becom- 
ing planters and slaveholders. 

The clash of these two groups of 
people in Kansas did more to prove 
that Puritanism, Quakerism, and abo- 
litionism could not be reconciled 
with slavery, and that the slavery 
issue was becoming quite rapidly a 
moral issue, which could not be com- 
promised. “Bleeding Kansas” had be- 
come the first place where Easterner, 
Northernrer, and Southerner met in 
close contact and thus could reveal 
why the Missouri Compromise, The 
Compromise of 1859, and popular 
soverignty failed. “Bleeding Kansas” 
had become something like a place 
of last hope for those who had ex- 
perienced the drab plight of the in- 
dustrial workers in the East and 
North and for those who had suffered 
under the plantation system in the 
South. Perhaps there were those that 
said: “Tf I do not find economic 
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satifaction here in Kansas, then it 
is impossible for me to advance un- 
der the prevailing economic systems 
in the United States.” If Senator 
Seward could say: “There is a high- 
er law than the Constitution . . . The 
territory is a part . . . of the common 
heritage of mankind, bestowed upon 
them by the Creator of the Uni- 
verse,” then those that went to Kan- 
sas probably said it over more so. 
Deep vision was leading Seward to 
see developing out of the clash be- 
tween a system of free labor and 
slavery “the irrepressible conflict.” 
Although Charles A. Beard was re- 
ferring to the Civil War, what he 
says in the passage below could also 
have been said about John Brown’s 
war in Kansas: 
Given an irrepressible conflict 
which could be symbolized in such 
unmistakable patterns by compe- 
tent interpreters of opposing fac- 
tions, a transfer of the issues from 
the forum to the field, from the 
conciliation of diplomacy to the 
decision of arms was bound to 
come. Each side obdurately bent 
upon its designs and convinced of 
its rectitutde, by the fulfillment of 
its wishes precipitated events and 
effected distributions of power that 
culminated finally in the tragedy 
foretold by Seward.” 

When Frederick Douglass heard 
John Brown say “God and duty, God 
and duty,” running “like a thread of 
gold through all his utterances,” ** 
was Brown not saying, in other 
words, the same thing that Seward 
had said: that is, that the fight be- 
tween free-soilers and slavery was a 
moral one? 

One might say that John Brown 
was the champion of what Seward 
had seen in the struggle over slav- 
ery. Indeed, Seward had deep vision 
and a tremendous foresight, unexcel- 
led by his colleagues. But Seward 
was a politician, John Brown, con- 
versely had learned through experi- 
ence that the fight against slavery 
was a moral one — by suffering the 
plight of the poorer white Northern- 
er. This experience forced him in 
carrying the white laborer’s fight 
against slavery to Kansas, where 
many others of his economic station 
anticipated that last hope for suc- 
cess, or at least comfort. After strik- 


ing an indirect blow in Kansas at 
what he believed the cause of his 
plight — slavery — he next chose 
Harpers Ferry, where he could strike 
a direct blow. As profound vision 
had led Seward in the struggle over 
slavery in 1850 a moral issue, it led 
him to say after the hanging of John 
Brown: that the man “was justly 
hanged.” For vision led Seward to 
believe it would be politically un- 
sound to say what Governor John A. 
Andrews of Massachusetts said: 
“John Brown was right.” > Seward 
was one of the prominent leaders of 
the National Republican Party, which 
was being accused of being sectional 
in outlook. Andrews on the other 
hand, was a leader of the Massachu- 
setts Republican Party,?° which need- 
ed the votes of the abolitionists, now 
growing in number as a result of 
John Brown’s raid. 


Although the Civil War became a 
valve for the “surplus population” 
and potential John Browns of the 
North and Fast, its result did not 
improve the lot of the American 
Worker.” In fact, conditions in ‘but 
a few years after the war were to 
worsen for the workers, because the 
Negro swelled the number of labor- 
ers, As early as 1865, it became 
noticeable that the ruling group had 
begun to fear again a possible cause 
of new unrest among workers and 
small farmers in the North. There 
had been talk during this year, 1865, 
of giving the freedmen “forty acres 
and a mule.” Such talk was immedi- 
ately squashed primarily because it 
might have suggested to the workers 
in the North that propeity should 
have been divided there too. 

The strikes of the 1870’s and 1890's 
should readily suggest that John 
Brown, the Spirit, was not “rotten- 
ing” in its grave. Does not the spirit 
of the Grangers, of the Populists, of 
the Eugene V. Debbs, of the Muck- 
rakers, of the Robert LaFolettes, of 
the Huey Longs, and of the Henry 
Wallaces suggest the ghost of John 
John Brown, despite their different 
approaches ? 

John Brown, the spirit, truly 
taught the lesson that prejudice on 
the part of the whites against Ne- 
groes was hampering their under- 
standing and improving of the bad 
living conditions, mutual to both Ne- 
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groes and whites. He knew, no doubt, 
about the wretchedness of the living 
conditions of free Negroes in the 
North. Inviting Frederick Douglass 
to his home in 1847 was an indica- 
tion that he was in great desire to 
have the cooperation of free Negroes, 
whos2 low wages afforded living con- 
ditiors even worse than that of poor 
whites in the North. No wonder then 
Lovejoy was assassinated. 

The strike in New Orleans in the 
1890’s symbolized the spirit of John 
Brown, in that for the first time Ne- 
groes were brought into labor unions. 
There was widespread fear that the 
Negro would “scab” unless he was 
given a part to play in the strike. 
Whites of New Orleans had come to 
realize that unless Negroes were 
brought into unions they would de- 
preciate the value of white labor. 

The Populists preached a similar 
doctrine. They desired to undercut 
Bourbon Democratic demagogy of 
race hatred with sound reasoning 
about making a living. Their ap- 
proach was more constitutional but 
they aimed at the same thing as John 
Brown. 

John Brown’s body lies mouldering 
in the clay but his soul goes march- 
ing on.” It marches as the voice of 
reform. It is the voice of freedom of 
the common man that cries out in the 
wilderness for an equal opportunity 
at life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness for all men. It is the spirit 
that moved those venerable souls into 
the Niagara movement in 1905, and 
led back to Harpers Ferry in 1906 
when that group declared that “We 
want full suffrage, and we have a 
right to know, to think and to as- 
pire.” It is the spirit that led the 
Martin Luther Kings; the Lonnie 
Smiths and caused them to seek to 
walk in dignity and live in peace. It 
provoked Emerson to write “What 
is a man born for but to be a re- 
former, a remaker of what man has 
made, a renouncer of lies, and a re- 
storer of truth and good... .” 


FOOTNOTES—"John Brown, A Century Later — 


1. Frederick Douglass, “John Brown” an ad- 
dress delivered on the Fourteenth Anniversary 
of Storer Collge, May 30, 1881. 

2. Daniel Aaron, America in Crisis, (New 
York, 1952) Ch. V, C. Vann Woodward, “John 
Brown’s Private War.” p. 109. 

3. Charles A. Madison, Critics and Crusaders, 
(New York, 1948) p. 42. 
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THE SCHOOL DAYS OF MUTAMBANENGWE 


By Franklin Parker, University of Texas 


Americans have recently become 
intensely interested in Africa. Na- 
tionalism is on the rise. Independent 
nations are being formed. Race re- 
lations are being put to the severest 
test. One wonders if the new African 
nations will succeed. One wonders 
if race.and cultural tensions can be 
overcome. The Communist block and 
the Western Democracies watch to 
see how these questions will be re- 
solved. 


Of fundamental importance to 
Africa’s future is the education of its 
youth. Upon them rests the responsi- 
bility for success or failure of Afri- 
can nationhood. Some awareness of 
African problems in a multiracial 
couniry under whtie rule may be 
gained by observing the school days 
What does he 


go through in his search for meaning 


of an African boy. 


and value in the society of which 
he is a part? 

Simpson Mutambanengwe, an Af- 
rican | knew fairly well, was born in 
a lictie village in the eastern district 
of Southern Rhodesia, a British terri- 
tory in south central Africa. It is 
located north of the Union of South 
Africa, south of the Belgian Congo, 
and lies roughly west of the coastal 
Portuguese territories of Mozam- 
bique. About the size of California, 
Southern Rhodesia containse about 
two-and-a-half million people, most 
of them (2,400,000) Africans living 
in rural reserves. The African-to- 
white ratio is about eleven to one. 


Tne floor of the hut in which 
Simpson was born was made of earth, 
the walls of mud dried on poles, and 
the roof of thatch. His family’s hut 
stood in a group of huts called a 
kraal. Simpson is a member of an 
African tribe called the Mashona, a 
peaceful agricultural people who 
raised cattle, farmed, and had lived 
for a long time in the eastern district. 
There is a second major tribe called 
the Matabele who live in the southern 
and western districts. The Matabele, 
who migrated to this territory ‘ater 
than the Mashona, were more war- 


like and became the overlords of the 
Mashona. But all this was a century 
ago. Soon after the white Britishers 
and Afrikaners of Dutch descent 
settled the land in 1890, they quickly 
crushed two tribal rebellions against 
occupation. Since then the racial 
groups have lived peacefully in their 
separate areas: the agricultural, 
rural, and Jaboring African majority; 
the ruling white minority; some 
Asians whose ancestors had emi- 
grated from India and China as 
indentured servants; and some des- 
cendants of mixed parentage. 


Mutambara is the name of the 
place where Simpson, his parents, 
brothers, and sisters lived. The Mu- 
tambara area is served by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church (U.S.A.), 
one of eighteen missionary societies 
in Southern Rhodesia. For humani- 
tarian and religious reasons they had 
built churches, schools, and hospitals 
for the African people. Simpson’s 
father, who had been converted from 
heathenism by the missionaries, had 
become a teacher. By study and ded- 
icated service to the church, he was 
ordained a minister. He was always 
very ambitious for his children to 
go further than he had gone. 


There is no compulsory education 
for Africans in Southern Rhodesia 
because the government has not been 
able to finance enough schools. The 
missions, which conduct some ninety- 
six percent of all African schcols, 
are theraselves hard-pressed for 
funds and staff. A shortage of 
school places, buildings, equipment, 
and teachers has long existed so that 
not every boy and girl of school age 
has been able to attend school. But 
Simpson was able to enter his vil- 
lage school, one of sbout thirty out- 
Iving schools conducted by the mis- 
sion, most of them containing only 
the first three grades. Only at the 
mission center was there a school 
going up through the eighth grade. 

At Simpson’s school the children 
sat on the dirt floor in their ragged 
clothes facing the African teacher, 


who stood at the front of the 
room before a homemade per- 
table blackboard. The boys wore 
worn khaki shorts and shirts; and 
the girls, whose hair was kept 
cropped as short as the boys’, wore 
cheap cotton print dresses. The 
teacher had no training and had only 
gone as far as the sixth grade himself. 
But he was sincere, and he followed 
as best he could the lesson plans and 
the textbooks provided by the govern- 
ment Department of Native Educa- 
tion. 


Simpson studied arithmetic, na- 
ture, hygienc, history, and geogra- 
phy. He studied these subjects in 
Shona, his home language, during 
the first three grades. He also 
studied English, the language he 
would have to master in order to suc- 
ceed in higher school and in the out- 
side world of English-speaking white 
men. 


An oral English lesson went some- 
thing like this “Thees ees myah 
ahhm,” said the teacher, pointing to 
his erm. The children repeated the 
words in unison, imitating precise- 
ly the incorrect pronunciation and 
intonation of the African teacher 
who had himself been taught English 
incorrectly by his African teacher. 
“What ees thees?” asked the teacher, 
pointing to his arm. Hands would 
be quickly raised high in the air, 
and there would be an eager strain- 
forward to be the one selected to give 
the answer. Thé children knew that 
the shortage of school places meant 
that only the best could go to the 
uext higher grade and that they had 
to study hard. A little girl had been 
selected to answer from among those 
with upraised hands. “That,” she 
said, pointing to the teacher’s arm 
and forming the words carefully, 
“eez youah zhhm.” 


For his fourth and fifth school 
year, Simpson had to transfer to 
another more central village school. 
An interesting change occured dur- 
ing his fourth year. Up to that time 
all of his subjects had been studied 
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in Shona with English as one of his 
during the fourth 
grade, English became the language 


subjects. , But, 


of instruction, and Shona became one 
of the subjects he continued to study. 
By the end of his fifth year many 


of those who had started the first 
grade with Simpson had dropped 
out, some because their poor teachers 
had dulled their interest, some be- 
cause their parents could not pay the 
school fees, and some because they 
could not master the subjects. Simp- 
son was one of the lucky few who 
was able to attend the central board- 
ing school at Mutambara for the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
Here his African teachers were grad- 
uates of a two-year teacher training 
school, some of his teachers were 
missionaries, and the missionary 
supervision was more thorough. 


Having passed a rigid examination 
marking the end of his eighth grade, 
Simpson went to a Methodist board- 
ing secondary school at Umtali, about 
fifty miles away from his home area 
of Mutambara. There he studied svch 
subjects as English language and lit- 
eratvre, history, mathematics, science, 
and the vernacular Janguage. At the 
end of his second high school year 
he had to pass the first of three ex- 
ternally set examinations. 


Bat, as in Britain, the secondary 
school system consists of six years. 
At the end of his fourth year of high 
school Simpson took the Cambride 
Overseas Certificate Examination, 
which is used by most British terri- 
tories, and left the Umtali secondary 
school, which did not offer the final 
two years. Before the government 
started the first high school of its 
own at Goromonzi in 1946, Southern 
Rhodesian Africans had to seek the 
last years of their secondary school- 
ing outside the country, most of 
them in the Union of South Africa, 
some few of them in Britain or the 
United States. But Simpson was one 
of the fortunate few to enter Goro- 
monzi. Here he had well trained 
teachers, both African and white, all 
with bachelors’ degrees and a few 
whites with masters’ degrees. At the 
end of his sixth year of secon:lary 


school he passed the last hurdle, the 
Higher School Certificate Examina- 
tion. 


For Simpson it was a long, hard 
academic road up the educational 
ladder. I estimate that Simpson rep- 
resents the one African youth in 

Rhodesia to finish the 
sixth year of secondary school out 
of many hundreds of African boys 
and girls who started the first grade 
when he did. Simpson had enough 
ability, ambition, financial means, 
and luck to apply for and be accepted 
by the university. I estimate that 
few out of many theusands of Afri- 
can school youths in Southern Rho- 
desian have entered a university in 
the past few years. The level of aca- 
demic competence required for en- 
trance is high but the door is open. 
There are about forty Africans at 
the University College of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland in 1960. They have 
successfully competed on equal terms 
with white, Asian, and colored youths 
despite the fact that the African 
schools in Southern Rhodesia are 
in number, have fewer well- 
trained teachers, and require a great- 
er proportion of financial sacrifice 
on the part of the parents. 


How well do the schools of South- 
ern Rhodesia prepare African youth 
for life in the multiracial society they 
will have to live in? Opinion of 
course will vary with the viewpoint 
of the observer. Some would say 
that the heavy academic content of 
the curriculum is not entirely re- 
levant to the life the youth will have 
to lead among their own people as 
well as with the people of 
races. 


Southern 


fewer 


other 
Some would contend that it 
is an educational pattern not geared 
to help its pupils understand and 
overcome the frustrations they will 
inevitably face. 


What kind of job can he get in 
Southern Rhodesia’s multiracial so- 
ciety? Law and medicine will re- 
quire additional study outside the 
country. The few Africans who be- 
come top professionals do receive a 
reasonable measure of respect from 
all races. But young Africans with 
a bachelor’s degree like Simpson 
who enter government service or a 
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white-owned private business rarely 
rise higher than chief clerks or at 
best junior executives. Few Africans 
at present, even those with the high- 
est educational qualifications and the 
most pleasing personalities, are fuily 
accepted by the dominant white so- 
ciety. 

Young men like Simpson Mutam- 
banengwe who fifht their way to the 
university and a bachelor’s degree 
are for the present disturbed indi- 
viduals, perhaps even lost souls. They 
no longer fit into the still tribal 
ways of the masses from which they 
came. And full opportunity in the 
ruling white man’s world is denied 
to them. Most bright Africans are 
forced by circumstances to work in 
minor posts in industrial concerns or 
government service or to 
upper 
school 
African 


become 
secondary 
and principals in 
They are under- 
standably troubled and embitiered. 
they cannot go back and they cannot 
go forward. That is why many young 
African intellectuals have become 
bitter. That is why some of them 
want to drive the white men out of 
the country. 


elementary or 
teachers 
schools. 


who 
left school to follow industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural careers are 
probably happier individuals. They 
have reached high to awaken white 
hostility. Such seems to be the way 
for the less favored group in a mul- 
tiracial society where equality under 
the law is yet to be achieved. 


Those Africans 


One devoutly wishes that educa- 
tion could solve the critical prob- 
lems of Southern Rhedesia. But for 
most Africans it will have to be an 
education broadly based on the needs 
and richly rooted in the lives of all 
the people. The school days of Simp- 
son Mutambanengwe are over. But 
for multitudes of African boys and 
girls new school days lie ahead. In 
their optimism and youthful strength 
lies the course of Africa’s future. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF THE URBAN LEAGUE 


The year 1960 marks the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Naticnal Urban League, Inc., a bi- 
racial organization with branches in 
sixty-three cities of thirty-two states 
of the United States—fifty years of 
accomplishment which is a_ tribute 
to the men and women of different 
races who have worked together. 
The “do it yourself” character of 
the organization lies in the fact that 
without lecturing, without  indict- 
ment, and without name-calling, the 
Urban League has instilled in mil- 
lions of Americans of different races, 
the desire and energy to do some- 
thing themselves about cleaning up 
the racial differences heaped at their 
own back door. 

The League is the outgrowth of 
three earlier organizations, founded 
to improve conditions for Negroes. 
The Committee for Improving In- 
dustrial Conditions of Negroes in 
New York, and the National League 
for the Protection of Colored Women 
were founded in 1905. An Industrial 
Committee was founded in 1908 by 
George E. Haynes, then a gradt 
student at the Columbia University 
Schoo] of Philanthropy, to further 
job opportunities for Negroes. After 
working together as a federation for 
several years, they joined in 1910 
to become the National League for 
Urbcn Conditions Among Negroes. 
In 1913, the League was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New 
York, and at about this time started 
on its national program. 

It was soon working with the be- 
ginning of a wave of migration to 
the big industrial centers of the 
North. While today, more than a 
third of the American Negroes live 
in the cities of the north and west, 
and only about one in every eight 
Negroes lives in a rural area, fifty 
years ago the majority of the popu- 
laticn lived on farms in the south, 
In Chicago alone between 1940 and 
1950, 227,000 Negroes took up resi- 
dence. 

During World War I, the League 


suggested that Negroes be appointed 


to the U.S. Department of Labor, and 
Dr. George Haynes who established 
the Industrial Committee, was made 
a special assistant to U.S. Secretary 
of Labor Wilson, serving as Director 
of Negro Economics. 

Since its founding, the League has 
greatly broadened its activities. 
While it still focuses its main effort 
on the achievement of equal econom- 
ic opportunity for everyone, it is also 
working to obtain for the Negro and 
other minority groups, a well-round- 
ed community life — better health, 
housing, school and home conditions, 
and recreational facilities. 

The League follows the precept 
laid down bv Mrs. William Baldwin, 
one of the founders, who said: 

“Let us work not as colored peo- 
nle. nor as white people, for the nar- 
row benefit of any group alone. but 
together os American 
the common good of our common 


citizens for 


city. our common countrv.” 
Believing that the welfare of all 
neovie can be attained only when 
‘1 have the opportunity to develop 
their fullest _— potentialities. the 
Teaene’s programs are mainly ed- 
Tt works throweh con- 


ferences, and jn intitiatine self-heln 


veational. 


»rncrams, 


One of the most important of the 
League’s tools, is its use of the social 
survey to accurately ascertain the 
facts of a given situation without 
which efforts to solve the problem 
would be futile. 

Insofar as conditions permit, the 
local Urban Leagues are organiza- 
tionally and functionally similar to 
the National Urban League. The 
National Urban League Board of 
Trustees includes interracial leaders 
from industry, labor, business and 
civic troups. Local Urban League 
Boards of Directors have like repre- 
sentation, and are supported by com- 
munitv funds and gifts. 

From a modest budget of $8,500 
for its first year of operations, the 


income had grown to $386,000 in 
1958. 

The League has developed geo- 
graphically in four directions — 
northeast, south, southwest, and 
middlewest. There are branches in 
Atlanta, Memphis, Boston, Baltimore. 
Oklahoma City, Seattle, Providence, 
Kansas City, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Little Rock, and forty-eight 
other cities. 

In Little Rock, Arkansas, the 
League helped float a bond issue to 
create a home for juvenile deling- 
uents. and dependents: it has spon- 
sored educational film showings on 
mental health and family living: it 
has sponsored public information 
programs on sanitation and individ- 
ual health measures: it was inctru- 
mental in getting new water. sewer. 
gas lines, and newly paved streets 
for the city. 

The U.S. Department of State 
commended the New Orleans League 
for its assistance in offering hospi- 
tality to visitors of others countries: 
the New Orleans League bas also 
sponsored an institute for women on 
“Negro Women in the World Today 
and Tomorrow.” 

The New Brunswick Urban League 
cooperated with Rutgers University 
on 2 course in the “Fundamentals of 
Supervision” for industrial workers. 

In Pontiac, Michigan, the League 
sponsored a workshop to promote 
better racial understanding, which 
won them the annual award for out- 
standing community service. 

Boston University at Boston, as- 
signed a field student of public re- 
lations and communications to 
League work; the Boston League also 
sponsored an essay competition for 
grade students on “What Good Citi- 
zenship means to me.” 

These are but a very few of the 
local Urban League activities. 

Since the economic position of the 
Negro wage earner is one of the 
League’s primary concerns, it has 
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establishad a 
and Industry Council, composed of 
the ranking officers of about thirty- 
six of the United States’ most im- 
portant corporations, to promote the 
use of trained Negro workers in 
American industry. The 
Trade Union Committee also works 
with the League to correct inst»nces 


National Commerce 


National 


of racial discrimination in unions. A 
Southern Industry Project. sup- 
ported by the industry and unions 
of the south. and by grants from 
the Fund for the Republic, the Phil- 
lip Murray Memorial Fund, and 
the Marshall Field Foundation 
help management and labor recruit, 
and increase the use of Negro man- 
power in the south’s expanding in- 
dustries. Local Urban Leagues, too, 
have their own industrial committees. 

Close to the program of improve- 
ment of labor opportunity for the 
Negro. are the League’s education 
programs. 

Although the Negro enrollment 
in U.S. universities and colleges has 
tripled since 1940, but one out of 
twenty of the approximately eight- 
teen million American Negroes attend 
college. Of those that do attend a 
great many still prepare themselves 
for elementary and high school teach- 
ing positions. The League is trying 
to stimulate interest in other pro- 
fessions, and encourage the Negroes 


to take advantage of the wider 
scholastic opportunities open to 
them. 


Ancther of the League’s prejects 
is the “Back to School” program to 
get those students who have left 
school to reenter. In 1930 the 
League began a “Vocational Oppor- 
tunity” campaign, and has initiated 
job and_ counselling 
parents and teenagers. Providence, 
Rhode Island industries, working 
with their local League and the Prov- 
idence schools are providing seven- 
and-a-half hours each week of on- 
the-job training. 

A new program for students in 
thirty-two cities is “Tomorrow’s 
Scientists and Technicians” (TST). 
The TST is supervised by 2 National 
Advisorv Committee of prominent 
scientists snd _ technicians, and an 
inter-racial National Sponsoring 


clinics for 





Committee provides financial sup- 
port and personal participation. 

An “Adoption of Negro Children” 
program sponsored by the Leagve is 
increasingly successful, and has the 
support of $300,000 in special grants 
fromm U.S. foundations. 

In 1958, a program to broaden 
cooperation between the League and 
church and church-related 
was inaugurated. 

The Public Information Program 
of the National League and its affil- 
iates has done much to create better 
racial understanding throughout the 
vears. Exhibits, lectures, film show- 
ings, have been important in inform- 
ing the public of conditions of which 
thev were often unaware. 

An annual Equal Opportunity Day. 
begun by the League and celebrated 
on November 19th — the anniversary 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address — 
now has wide national, state and Iccal 
sponsorship. 


groups 


To make its survey findings avail- 
able to those interested, the U-:ban 
League began publication of its mag 
azine OPPORTUNITY in 1923 This 
magazine has also served as a ve- 
hicle for the works of Negro writers 
and poets. 

Improvement of health and hous- 
ing receive continuing attention from 
hoth the National and local Leagues. 
Negroes are advised of the oppor- 
tunities open to them. and_ the 
Leagues work with civic officials to 
increase awareness of the forces and 
circumstances which create problems. 

The Leagues’ work is primarily 
one of getting the facts. and dis- 
cussing them with civic leaders to 
obtain community action. The only 
leverage applied is that of brinving 
a problem to the attention of the 
citizen. for 
following his 


the average citizen in 
conscience has the 
basic desire to be a good citizen. 
There is tangible proof in the 
United States today of the Urban 
Leaeue’s sloran—“American Team- 


work Works.” 





PLEASE GIVE 
US YOUR NEW 
ADDRESS... 
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DOUGLASS 
FOR HALL OF FAME 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
Office of the Director 
The Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 

cans 
New York University 
New York City, New York 
Dear Dr. Sockman: 

We at Central State College, upon 
a background of seventy-three years 
of service in the field of education, 
and of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, organized 
and chartered in Washington, D.C., 
in 1915, take this opportunity of ur- 
ging upon you the consideratioa of 
the election of Frederick Douglass 
to The Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans, for he is one of our 
Great Americans. Douglass takes a 
place of distinction among Americans 
to whom the designation of greatness 
could be attached and who can be 
listed with pride among the most fa- 
miliar portraits of the “great” in 
American life. He was one of the 
brilliant minds of his day, his ideas 
and penetrating thoughts on democ- 
racy, with his participation in most 
of the reform movements of the nine- 
teenth century tend to place him in 
history beside the names of Jefferson 
and Lincoln in 
tury. 


This is further attestegl by the 
story of his life, which has been told 
and retold many times, not only 
through his autobiographies My 
Bondage and My Freedom and The 
Life and Times of Frederick Douglas, 
but also the published biographies by 
Holiand, Booker T. Washington, 
Chestnut, DuBois, Quarles and the 
four‘volumes by Phillip S. Foner, 
The Life and Writings of Frederick 
Douglass. 


the nineteenth cen- 


The decision of history and of 
posterity continue to give answer 
that he is among the great. This 
measuring rod has been applied to 
his life and leads to the conclusion 
that it borders upon individual 
uniqueness. This is further attested 


by the fact that Harvard University 
is publishing this year, a newly 
edited edition of his autobiography 
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My Bondage and My Freedom It 
might be observed that in his day 
this volume was translated into Ger- 
man and published in Germany as 
it was also published in England. 


Preceeding Booker T. Washington 
in point of time, he was the out- 
standing leader, editor. abolitionist, 
liberator and statesman, and one of 
the brilliant minds among Ameri- 
cans. He was writer and spokesman 
on the major issues confronting the 
American people during his lifetime. 
He was not a narrow advocate of 
Negro-American rights alone in the 
Abolition Movement and afterward. 
He was a participant, strategist. co- 
operator and leader, in the Woman’s 
Rights Movement, the Temperance 
Movement, and discussions which 
took place concerning the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, the Compromise of 
1850, the life, activities and death 
of John Brown, the foundation meet- 
ings of political parties, and in the 
active elections and party conventions 
from the eighteen-forties throug! to 
the end of the century. 


Douglass advocated not only the 
freedom of the enslaved population of 
the United States but also that 
Chinese immigrants should not be 
denied admission to this country. He 
was interested in freedom in Cuba 
and home rule for Ireland. He be- 
lieved in total abstinence, was an ad- 
vocate in the cause of temperance 
societies and was opposed to secret 
organizations which practiced seg- 
regation. He opposed religious in- 
tolerance and urged our various re- 
ligious denominations to unite upon 
cardinal principles. He declined to 
advocate force in the development 
of freedom and this is clearly indi- 
cated not only in words but in the fact 
that he broke relationship with John 
Brown when he discovered the overt 
action which he planned. The con- 
stitutional program was one which 
he followed. President Grant  ex- 
claimed at the close of the address 
by Douglass at the unveiling cf a 
monument to Abraham Lincoln, 
April 14, 1876, that “the world had 
produced only one Douglass.” 

Douglass was not only a partici- 
pant in the slavery struggle, but also 


gave meaning to the Union’s cause 
during the Civil War. His stirring 
call for the use of Negro soldiers 
during the Civil War, following con- 
ferences with President Lincoln, was 
the basis for the volunteering of the 
one hundred seventy-five thousands 
who were soldiers in this conflict and 
the additional two hundred thousands 
who served in the Quarter-master 
and service units. 


In articles, editorials of his news- 
papers and publications of speeches 
and letters, he has given the pre- 
sentation of a philosophy which is 
still recognized as valuable for 
America. His letters show corres- 
pondence with outstanding individ- 
uals who were his contemporaries 
and are now in the Hall of Fame. 
and his relations with statesmen dur- 
ing and after the Civil War are im- 
portant aspects of his American 
career. 

Douglass was an advocate of many 
groups. He advocated woman suf- 
frage on many public occasions. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton wrote of 
him, “Through all the long years of 
our struggle he has been a familiar 
figure on our platform, with always 
an inspiring word to say. At the 
very first convention he helped me to 
carry the resolution I had penned 
demanding woman sufferage.” 

Douglass was an exponent of ed- 
ucation. In this respect he urged all 
types of education including collegi- 
ate education. He wanted also a col- 
lege “in which shall be taught sev- 
eral important branches of the me- 
chanie arts, a college to be conducted 
by the best men and the best workmen 
which the mechanic arts can afford; 
a college where colored youth can 
be instructed to use their hands as 
well as their heads.” He thus an- 
ticipated one of the educational phi- 
losophies of Booker T. Washington. 

Douglass was a capable and pa- 
triotic public servant. His citizen- 
ship interests are shown in his mem- 
bership in the Liberty Party and in 
the Republican Party. He attended 
the pre-Civil War and post-Civil War 
political conventions, national and 
state. He was selected for the Vice 
Presidency of the United States on 
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the Political Abolition Party Ticket 
on a first ballot, but subsequently 
Samuel T. McFarland was selected. 
He was a candidate for Secretary 
of State of New York in 1855. His 
additional services in government 
were incidental to his contributions 
to the nation: U.S. Marshal, and 
Recorder of Deeds of the District of 
Columbia, Minister Resident and 
Counsel General to Haiti and Charge 
d’Affzires to Santo Domingo. He 
was and is a great American and is 
worthy of this honor. 

Sincerly yours, 

Charles H, Wesley 








JOHN BROWN 
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A NEGRO GREETING CARD 
BUSINESS 

To most people, Christmas is the 
gayest, most heart warming holiday 
in the year. Christians all over the 
world celebrate the birth of Jesus 
Christ, who many, many years ago 
was born in far-off Bethlehem, in 
Judea. 

During the Christmas season, the 
accent is on helping others. And all 
races, creeds and colors try to put 
aside their selfishness and animosi- 
ties to join together wishing “Peace 
On Earth, Good Will To Men”: 

The most common way that greet- 
ings are sent is through Christmas 
cards, and each year billions are 
sent through out the world. 

The practice of sending cards was 
said to have started as early as the 
18th century in England, where beau- 
tifui handmade ones were sent to 
friends. 

Today, there are greeting cards for 
all occasions, but the cards at Christ- 
mas time are still the most widely 
used. 

Since handmade cards now are a 
rarity, it stands to reason that the 
greeting card business is a large one 

Still, for the Negro, there has re- 
mained a void. The cards put out by 
the big companies, no matter how 
beautiful, lacked something. They 
didn’t give the personal feeling that 
thev were supposed to give. This 
perhaps, was because Negroes were 
never depicted on them. Over the 
vears, we who would have welcomed 
such a card, have kad to restrict our 
card purchases to wintry scenes or 
subject matter which entirely lacked 
the racial touch. 

In 1950, Edgar S. Boone, who 
then operated a smal] printing shop 
in Mount Vernon, N-.Y., decided to 
do something about this, and Color- 
Tone Originals, Inc., a successful 
Negro greeting card business was 
founded. 

In the short period of time since 
its origin, Color-Tone has grown by 
leaps and bounds. It outgrew the 
small printing shop of its birth, and 
its home is now a large factory, 
modern by all standards. 

For Mr. Boone and his lovely wife, ,. 


filment of a personal need. . .Thous- 
ands of other Negroes feel the same 
way about it. 

Color-Tone at the height of its 
season gives work to about 100 peo- 
ple. The cards are designed by more 
than a half-dozen free lance artists, 
who strive to relate the sending of 
Christmas greetings to the proud 
history, and fine American traditions 
of our many Negro Americans, while 
other employees are used in shipping, 
administration, printing and several 
other capacities. 

The plant is a picture of efficiency. 
All the well trained Color-Tone em- 
ployees do their work skillfully. In 
no time at all a plain piece of paper 
is turned into a beautiful Christmas 
card, 


Color-Tone has given us a full 
line of cards which are our very 
own. Not only do they portray 


American traditions, but they have 
integrated the American Negro into 
the American Christmas scene. 

picturing Negro people all in zood 
taste on cards of first rate quality 
and technical production. The cards 


depict Christmas through brown 
eyes. Instead of the usual well- 


there is a world of 
Negro sheperds, wise men surround- 
ing a bronze baby in a manger, col- 
ored angels flying about in heaven. 


known scenes, 


All of the Color-Tone cards are 
originals. Sales are made throngh- 


out the United States by a large fleet 
of door-to-door salesmen. 

In a field where others before 
him have failed, Mr. Boone has found 
the successful formula. He and his 
staff. have fullfilled one need. By 
continuously working together, even 
more can be accomplished for the 
advancement of the entire Negro 
race. 

PUBLICITY DIVISION 

DEM. NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
1001 CONNECTICUT AVE., N.W. 

WASHINGTON 6. D.C. 

July 26, Hyannisport—Sen. John 
F. Kennedy, conferring with African 
nationalist leader Tom Mboya in 
Hyannisport today. called for in- 
creased attention to African needs, 
particularly in education. 

Mboya, 29-year-old Kenyan labor 


Hermine, Color-Tone was the ful. leader, arrived in Hyannisport from 
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New York City with his brother, Al- 
phonse Okuku, 24, and Frank Mon- 
tero, President of the African-Ameri- 
can Student Federation in New York. 

After discussing African problems 
with Mboya, the Senator said the 
US. should “play a 
greater role” in broadening educa- 
tional exchanges with eastern cen- 
tral Africa. 


Government 


Senator Kennedy and Mboya dis- 
cussed the United States helping the 
new African nations with education 
and “building a viable economy,” 
and the role of the United Nations 
in providing trained personel.” 

The Senator said, “The United Na- 
tions may be a more satisfactory 
means than any other” in assisting 
the African countries. 

He saw a need for the United 
States “to itself far more 
than it has in the past in Africa— 
not only in time of crisis.” Senator 
Kennedy is 


concern 


Chairman of the sub- 
comunittee on Africe of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Senator Kennedy has been meet- 
ing with national and international 
leaders at his summer home to dis- 
cuss campaign issues. 

On the eve of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention nominations, he 
challenged the Republicans to match 
the Democratic civil rights plank 
which he said “sets a standard for 
the GOP in drafting its platform.” 
Senator Kennedy added, “T hope they 
write one as cle#r and effective as 
the Democratic pfank.” 








CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


1887 1960 
OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
In choosing a college, a student, his 
perents and advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentia'ities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
available for education leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATF COLLEGE is co-educa- 
ional, interdenominational and __ inter- 
racial in its opportunities and nurnoses. 
Registrar. Central State College 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 

FULL 


STATE. REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDATION 


For Information Write: 
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YOU too can bea successful 








SD 24. Fone CHRISTMAS CARD 

a — dealer 
with a Christmas income bonus 

of 25.550. even 


COLOR-TONE ... America’s original and best 
NEGRO CH RISTMAS CARD manufacturer 





pecidl Assor 
New Value-Packed Gift 
mprinted Free Witt 
Easy To Sell 
New 1960 Slim Line 


HMPRINTED FREE WITH 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW! ? YOUR CUSTOMERS NAME 


So many people, just like yourself enjoy a 
spare time income by selling Cclor-Tone 
Christmas Cards to their friends and neigh- 
bors every year! The demand for Color- 
Tone Originals Christmas Cards is tremen- 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


dous. It offers you a ready means of in 
making extra income so appreciated as So positive are we that our Christmas cards will delight /:) 
Christmas nears! . . . No investment. No every one of your customers...that wehave no ] 
obligation. No rush. Why not mail the cou- hesitation in guaranteeing satisfaction with the offer of i 


pon for more information! a full refund within 30 days, on all unprinted cards. 





FREE GIFT — | COLOR-TONE ORIGINALS, INC. 


l 
| 

A wonderful extra gift, compliments 112¥-P PEARL STREET, MOUNT VERNON, MH. Y. | 
| 

| 


of COLOR-TONE, will be sent to you : full instructions as to how | can start making money in my 
with your very first order. spare time. 


RUSH complete money-making Christmas Card Sales Kit and 


COLOR-TONE ORMINALS, MC. | | 


112 PEARL STREET, MT. VERNON, N. Y. SEE enema e einee tee nc Pas Sa YR Pree re SR eee | 
| 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Know Your History 
By Jessie H. Roy 


Next to farming, domestic and per- 
conal services are, perhaps, the most 
natural field, of employment for the 
masses of Negroes. This is because 
such services were rendered by 
Negro slaves in the households of 
their masters. 

Long contact with the planters and 
their families, gave the colored house 
worker a certain amount of social 
graces through imitation of their 
owners. Often, too, some indulgent 
owners would teach their favorite 
house servants to read and write, al- 
though it was against the law to do 
so in most slave states. 

Thus, the domestic servants in- 
cluding cooks, maids, butlers, and 
valets, considered themselves socially 
superior to the field hands during 
slavery; and their offspring have 
usually felt the same way about 
share-croppers and other out-door 
laborers after freedom, 

Indeed, in a few areas, these work- 
ers still constitute the “Upper Crust” 
of Negro society. And why not? 
Wages for domestic and personal 
services are gencrally pretty good 
for well-trained workers. The aver- 
age wage is about thirty dollars a 
week, often with board, lodging, and 
social security payments thrown in: 
so, the domestic is not only able to 
live comfortably while he works, 
but also to be provided for during 
his old age when he is no longer 
able to work. Then, too, wealthy 
employers have been known to be- 
queath large sums of money and 
considerable property to faithful and 
trusted domestic servants. 

But farming and domestic service 
are by no means the only types of 
work folowed by Negro laborers. Al- 
though the majority are so em- 
ployed, the trend now is toward more 
varied methods of earning a living. 
Many Negroes are now hired by 
some of the major industries. 

Among these industries, road 
building and street improvements ac- 
count for the employment of Negro 


laborers in all jobs which do not 
require a great amount oi skill. A 
few are hired to do the more expert 
jobs such as handling the compressed 
air drills, laying and finishing con- 
crete, brick laying, and truck driv- 
ing. 

The meat packing industry also 
hires colored truck drivers and meat 
handlers in fairly large numbers. 
Negro laborers are used to skin the 
slaughtered animals and process and 
package the meat for shipment to 
city markets and stores. 

Eventually the Negro worker will 
be hired on an equal footing with all 
others, of course, but meanwhile, 
racial bias is keeping the colored 
American out of many a job for 
which his education and 
have fitted him. 

The results of years of poor wages 
and unemployment are necessarily 
reflected in the Negro’s way of living. 
Widespread poverty, ignorance, and 
ill health, much of which is caused 
by the refusal of white employers to 
hire or of white workers to work with 
Negroes is often used by unfair and 
prejudiced whites as an excuse for 
not hiring colored help; whereas, a 
lack of discrimination in hiring 
would make for better work, better 
race relations, and better living con- 
ditions for all men throughout Ameri- 
ca. 


training 


Fortunately, breakthroughs are 
constantly being made in the walls of 
prejudice in spite of great odds. Al- 
though many labor unions still ex- 
clude the Negro, several do not. 
Perhaps the merger of the CIO and 
AFL in 1955 was one of greatest fac- 
tors in bettering working conditions 
for the colored laborer. There are 
now more than one million colored 
workers in organized labor, while, in 
1930 only about two hundred thous- 
and Negroes belonged to labor 
unions, This increased membership 
in labor organizations strengthens the 
Negro’s power to improve conditions 
for himself. 

The fact that many labor unions 
which include the Negro are segre- 
gated, however, cuts down the num- 


ber of Negroes employed in certain 
industries in places where racial bias 
In such areas, colored 
union men are not hired until ail the 
white members have jobs. This is 
both unfair and un-American, and 
steps are being taken to wipe out 
this practice, particularly in labor 
contracts authorized by the United 
States Government. On all Govern- 
ments jobs, it is now unlawful to 
discriminate against any worker be- 


is strong. 


cause of race. 


—— 

Still, some contractors try to get 
around this law by claiming that 
there are no Negroes qualified for 
certain jobs on account of their ex- 
clusion from apprenticeships in those 
fields. The efforts of the Government 
to force the hiring of colored elec- 
tricians on Government building jobs 
in the District of Columbia, is a 
case in point. Negro electricians are 
still applying, however, and perhaps 
some will be found who DO quaiify 
in spite of the lack of apprenticeship 
opportunities. 

An encouraging labor development 
is the Negro labor union. The mem- 
bers of such organized labor groups 
are paving the way for better adjust- 
ment to the idea of integration of 
workers, and in finding qualified 
colored workers for hiring. 

One of the most succesful of these 
unions is the AFL Brotherhocd of 
Sleeping Car Porters, whose interna- 
tional president is Mr. A. Phillip 
Randolph, a very able leader, and 
now a power in the labor world re- 
gardless of race. Since organization 
of this union in 1925, Mr. Randolph 
has been the one most responsible 
for its success. To Mr. Randolph is 
due the credit, also, for the passage 
of the Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Commission law, enacted 
in the administration of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Although 
this law is often ignored on one pre- 
text or another, it has done much 
good for the colored workers in many 
parts of our country. 


To keep all members of the 


Brotherhood informed and to offer 
them a vehicle through which to ex- 
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press their desires and their griev- 
ances, Mr. Randolph established and 
edited the ‘Messenger Magazine” 
during the early days of the union. 
Mr. Randolph is a Vice-President 
of the combined AFL-CIO labor or- 


ganizations. 

Other Negro labor leaders inciude 
Mr. Willard T. Townsend, Interna- 
tional President of the United Siates 
Transport Service Employees, and a 
Vice-President of the AFL-CIO 
union of “Red Caps.” This organiza- 
tion includes in its membership. Jap- 
anese and whites as well as Negroes. 

In 1944, Mr. Townsend was elect- 
ed to represent America when the 
International Committee of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions was sent 
to Japan to confer with General Mac- 
Arthur and leaders of Japanese labor 
organizations. This was, indeed a 
great honor. 

Ideal conditions for Negro !abor 
do not yet obtain, but they are on 
their way. Besides the types of jobs 


alreedy noted there are _ others. 
Among them are: the hiring of 
Negroes as salespeople in stores 


where at one time they were seldom 
seen as buyers. 

Negroes have found their way into 
positions as clerks, and managers in 
places which formerly hired them 
only as maids, porters, or janitors. 

With such increased opportunities, 
it is imperative that young colored 
students to do 


prepare themselves 


every kind of job necessary to the 
successful operation of American in- 
dustry. 

The trend is toward this training, 
and now that Negro youths them- 
selves, are realizing and demanding 
their rights as American citizens. the 
time of equality of opportunity can- 
not be as far away as it has been. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Find how many types of jobs are 
held by Negroes in your commun- 
ity. 

2. Interview a colored labor leader 
if one is in your area. 

3. Try to get a union member to 
speak to your class on job op- 
portunities for Negroes in his 


field. 


4. Examine the catalogues of several 
schools for courses helpful to a 
career in industry. 








SCHOOL NAMES 
VIRGINIA 


By Willie Mae Watson 


Elementary Supervisor 


IN NORFOLK, 


Some ideas die a-borning, many 
are carefully nurtured to a fruitful 
inaturity and a few just grow. The 
idea of sharing personal color slides 
(photographed in °55) of some of 
the Norfolk City Schools grew. What 
time was more appropriate than 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK for ac- 
quainting pupils with the lives of 
those persons for whom many of the 
schools were named? They would 
not know that giving the name of 
the Norfolk County Superintendent 
(John Thomas West) to the first 
brick bulding to house Negro pupils 
would set a precedent. After this 
school opened in January 1907, other 
schools lost their street or ward 
names in favor of names of promi- 
nent leaders in the field of education. 

The naming of schools for resi- 
dential areas is a present as well as 
a past policy. The Titustown School 
and the Douglas Park School still 
retain their sectional names. More 
recently, the schools that have been 
erected in housing projects were 
given the names of the local citizens 
for whom the projects were named. 

The study guide sheet that ac- 
companied the color slides soon made 
it apparent that information was not 
easily available on all of the persons 
for whom the schools were named. 
Therefore. these brief biographical 
sketches are the result of a growing 
idea. Color slides of schools with 
sectional names (Liberty Park, Oak- 
wood, Lindenwood, etc.) are also a 
pert of the collection. 


JOHN HENRY SMYTHE (1848 - ?) 
Brambleton Ave. at Bank Street 
Although Smythe was born in 

Philadelphia on July 14, 1848, he 

came to live in Richmond at the 

death of his father. He entered the 
teaching profession and was known 
as 1 speaker of merit. He appeared 
before governors and legislators of 
Virginia to protest the housing of 
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with other 
criminals. Through his efforts, the 
Industrial School for Girls and Boys 


wes established at Peaks in Hanover 


juvenile lawbreakers 


County, Va. As a bank examiner for 
ihe entire state of North Carolina, 
Smythe became the first Negro to 


be bonded for $20,000. The school 
that bears his name was built in 
1857 and given to Negroes in 1900. 
It is no longer used as a_ public 
school. 


LOTT CAREY (? - 1828) 
E. Princess Anne Rd. at Smith St. 


This Baptist Minister was a former 
shoe cobbler in Richmond. A native 
Virginian, he is best known for his 
missionary endeavors. He sailed to 
Liberia to establish a colony. He 
was basically interested in the men- 
tal and moral development of people. 
Early writings give the spelling Lot 
Cary. The name Lott is taken from 
the Bible denoting service and long- 
suffering. It was a name well chosen 
for Carey met a tragic death at the 
hand of natives. The Baptist Foreign 
Mission Convention bears his name 
as a token of his strength and per- 
serverance. The school that bears his 
name was formerly known as _ the 
Fourth Ward School. Hunter W. 


Goodman is the present Principal. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
(1817 - 1895) 
1530 Link Street 


This slave was born on the East- 
ern shore of Maryland. In 1836, he 
was apprenticed to learn the trade of 
ship calker. In 1838, he escaped to 
New York and began his life as a 
free man in New Bedford, Mass., 
by changing his name from Fred- 
erick Augustus Washington Bailey 
to Frederick Douglass. He is well 
known as a lecturer, writer and dip- 
lomat. He was appointed Minister 
and Consul General to Haiti and in 
1893 was Commissioner for the 
Haitian Republic at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago. He died on Februzry 
20th at his home in Washington 
and was buried with honors. The 
school that bears his name is in the 
residential section of the same name. 
The principal is Irma Browne. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Famed contralto Marion Anderson 
was awarded an honorary Doctor of 
Music degree at Boston University’s 
commencement exercises Sunday, 
June 5, in the Boston Garden, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Pres- 
ident Harold C. Case. 

A concert star for 35 years, Miss 
Anderson has been acclaimed one of 
the world’s leading singers. The late 
Arturo Toscanini once told her, “A 
voice like yours is heard only once 
in a hundred years.” 

Her singing career began in her 
native Philadelphia where as a child 
she sang in a choir at the Union 
Baptist Church. Her first voice les- 
sons were paid for from a fund col- 
lected by the church congregation. 

Miss Anderson was the first Negro 
to sing at the Metropolitan Opera 
and is represented in a mural at the 
U.S. Department of Interior in Wesh- 
ington, D.C-, commemorating her 
famous Easter Sunday concert in 
1939 that drew 75,000 people to the 
Lincoln Memorial. 

She has sung three times at the 
White House, the second time for 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
of England. The distinguished sing- 
er has sung in nearly every part of 
the world and has been awarded ci- 
tations from the U.S. State Depart- 
ment for her work as an ambassador 
of good will. In 1958 President 
Eiserhower named her a delegate to 
the United Nations. 

Miss Anderson has received count- 
less awards, including the $10,000 
Bok Award, the Spingarn Medal and 
decorations from many for ‘ign na- 
tions, among them Sweden, Finland, 
Japan, Liberia, France and the Phil- 
ippines. 

She resides with her husband, Or- 
pheus H. Fisher, in Danbury, Conn. 


ST! DENT AFFAIRS 

In 2 move to strengthen non-dis- 
criminatory activities in studen: af- 
fairs at Boston University, the trus- 
tees of the University have voted 
approval of a recommended policy 
providing that in the selection of 
membership in student organizations, 
there shall be no restriction based 
upon race, religion, nationality or 


political conviction. 

The ruling, according to the an- 
nouncement by Dr. J. Wendell Yeo, 
Vice President for Student Affairs, 
includes social organizations, and 
fraternities and sororities, 

The approved policy statement was 
recommended to the Board of Trus- 
tees by the Student-Faculty Assem- 
bly, Boston University’s student gov- 
erning body, and it provides that in 
the constitution and by-laws of all 
student organizations except celi- 
gious, political and _ nationality 
groups, there shall be no discrimina- 
tory clauses. 

“Recognizing, however, that atti- 
tudes are changed through education 
rather than by legislation,” Vice 
President Yeo pointed out that “the 
student-initiated policy statement pro- 
vides for the appointment of a con- 
tinuing and representative committee 
to work with campus organizations 
to develop educational programs de- 
signed to eliminate discriminatcry 
attitudes and practices as these re- 
late to membership in student organi- 
zations and social groups.” 

The continuing Student-Faculty As- 
sembly Committee, would be chaired 
by a representative from the As- 
sembly’s Human Relations Commit- 
tce, will also include one representa- 
tive from the University’s Inter-fra- 
ternity Council, one from the Pan- 
hellenic Council, one from the Broth- 
erhood Council, one from the faculty 
to be selected by the executive com- 
mittee of the Assembly, one from 
the University administration to be 
selected in the same manner, and one 
from the United Ministry of the Uni- 
versity. 

The purpose of this new committee 
will be to eliminate racial and _ re- 
ligious discrimination as quickly and 
effectively as possible in all organi- 
zations with interest focused on dis- 
criminatory practices; to sponsor ed- 
ucational programs deemed appro- 
priate; to suggest legislation to fur- 
ther the educational task to which 
it is committed; to recommend to the 
executive committee of the Student 
Faculty Assembly the withdrawal of 
organizations which consistently fail 
to cooperate with the educational 
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tasks of the committee, and to re- 
view cases of persons involved where 
discriminatory charges are lodged 
against particular organizations. 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 

ANN ARBOR—A committee has 
been created at The University of 
Michigan to recommend policies and 
practices to fulfill the Regent’s anti- 
discrimination bylaw as it relates 
to off-campus housing. 

The six-member committee re- 
ceived the assignment from U-M Vice 
President for Student Affairs James 
A. Lewis. 

The November 1959 bylaw says 
the U-M shall not discriminate be- 
cause of ancestry, race, color, re- 
ligion, creed or national origin, and 
shall direct its officials to work for 
the elimination of discriminatory 
praciices where students and employ- 
ces are involved. 

The committee will decide where 
the bylaw is applicable, and study 
steps to end discrimination aguinst 
U-M students and employees in ¢em- 
mercial off-campus housing units. 

Recommendations will correspond 
with “the effective powers and avail- 
able resources of the U-M and com- 
munity agencies,” the committee 
states. 

Titled the Committee on Discrimi- 
nation in Off-Campus Housing, the 
group is holding weekly meetings. 

Members are Assistant Dean of 
Women Elizabeth M. Davenport 
(chairman), faculty representative 
Prof. Eleanor G. Cranefield of the 
School of Social Work, Assistant 
Dean of Men William G. Cross, Dr. 
Ralph Gibson of the Ann Arbor 
Human Relations Council, student 
representatives Ellen Lewis and 
James K. Seder. 

Vice President Lewis is an ex- 
officio committee member without 
vote. 5 
STUDENTS SUPPORT SIT-INS 
ACTION TAKEN IN MARCH 1960 

The University of Michigan Stu- 
dent Government Council (SGC) has 
voted to support anti-discrimination 
strikes and will voice its stand in 
letters to eight southern governors. 

Letters will go to the governors of 


Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North 
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and South Carolina, Tennessee, 


Texas, and Virginia concerning the 
chain stores that have been picketed 
for lunch-counter discrimination 
against Negroes. Copies will go also 
to general offices of the companies. 

The correspondence will state in 
part: “We urge you to alter vour 
policies so as to end discrimination 
in eny store of the chain, and will 
urge our students to boycott vour 
stores until there is an announcement 
of such a change.” 

Discrimination based on race, re- 
national origin, or any ar- 
bitrary standard has no place in 


ligion, 


American society, the letter will de- 
clare. 

“Picketing and sit-in strikes by 
individuals or groups represent legit- 
imate forms of protest against dis- 
crimination in places of business.” 

Before SGC announced its stand, 
several U-M students were planning 
to picket three Ann Arbor stores, 
two of them branches of companies 
charged with lunch-counter  segre- 
xation in the South. 

Interference in the right to protest 
“violates constitutional guarantees 
such as freedom of speech and due 
while tacitly endor- 
sing the discrimination which first 
started demonstrations, the SGC mes- 
sage will say in protesting against 
local and state refusal to protect 
legal demonstrations from assault. 


U. OF CALIFORNIA 


HOLLYWOOD PHONY ON NEGRO 
FILMS WRITER CHARGES 


Berkley, Calif., Sept. 28—Screen 
portrayals of Negro-white relations 
cre usually false and leave their 
supposed subject “vague, inconclu- 
sive, and undiscussed,” charges Al- 
bert Johnson, Assistant Editor of 
“Film Quarterly.” published by the 
University of California Press. 

In the current issue of the maga- 


process of law.” 


zine Johnson analyzes race relations 
as shown in recent movies such as 
“Tsland in the Sun.” “Imitation of 
Life.” “The World, the Flesh and 
the Devil,” and others. 

He points out that Hollywood has 
seized upon miscegenation or possi- 
ble miscegenation as a new source 


of thrills. However, he notes that 
Holiywood so far has almost always 
falsified its portrayals of Negroes on 
the screen, relying on distasteful 
stereotypes. Films have been particu- 
larly careful, he says not to show 
any Negro-white intimacies that 
might offend Southern exhibitors. 

Johnson maintains that the movie 
image of the American Negro is 
decades behind times. Hollywood, 
he suggests, should hire Negro 
screen-writers capable of producing 
real Negro characters, not just cari- 
catures, 

He also notes that Hollywood cast- 
ing has steered away from putting 
Negro actresses in roles of Negro 
girls who are “passing” in the white 
world. The whole idea is handled 
with “farcical cliches.” he savs. For 
instance, it was ridiculous, he de- 
clares. for Jeanne Crain to be cast 

s “Pinky.” He concludes that if 
Hollywood deals with race relations, 
as it should, the job should be cone 
with more artistic integrity and less 
beating around the bush. 


U. OF MINNESOTA 
HONORS NAACP 
SECRETARY WILKINS 


Minneapolis—Roy Wilkins, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People (NAACP), New York, 
N.Y., received the University of 
Minnesota Outsanding Achievement 
Award Sunday, June 26, “ in recog- 
nition of high professional attain- 
ment”. 

The award, which is made to Minn- 
esota almuni who have distinguished 
themselves in their chosen fields 
was presented to Wilkins at the clos- 
ing session of the fifty-first annual 
NAACP convention at 3 p.m. in 
Northrop Memorial auditorium on 
the Minneapolis campus. Malcolm 
M. Willey, University vice president 
for academic administration, present- 
ed the Outstanding Achievement gold 
medal and citation toW ilkins. Other 
NAACP meetings, began June 21, 
were held in the St. Paul, Minn., 
auditorium. 

A 1923 graduate of the University, 
Wilkins was born Aug. 30, 1901, in 
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St. Louis, Mo. Before joining the 
NAACP staff in 1931 as assistant 
executive secretary, he served as 
managing editor of the Kansas City 
Call for eight years. He was editor 
of ‘The Crisis” magazire, official 
NAACP organ, in 1934-49, 

Wilkins became acting secretary 
of the NAACP in 1949, administrator 
in 1950 and executive secretary in 
1955. He was chairman of the Na- 
tional Emergency Civil Rights Mobil- 
ization in 1949-50. This was an or- 
ganization of more than 100 groups 
who sent 4.218 delegates to Washing- 
ton, D.C., in January, 1950, to sup- 
port fair employment practice legis- 
lation and other civil rights bills be- 
fore Congress. 

The social welfare executive has 
lectured before clubs, forums, college 
groups, associations and conventions 
throughout the country on various 
aspects of race relations. He also has 
written several pamphlets and maga- 
zine articles. 

Wilkins is married and lives at 


147-15 Village Road, Jamaica, N.Y. 
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Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Meri R.: “Sabo 00 Do Maly of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro , from Africa. to the pres- 
ent. Over six h lected 
references properly placed at each -~ 





of twelve topics. Authoritative 
for High 1, College and = 
~*~ group 


(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186 pp. 1959. ae 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too 
American History.” An integrated a 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American Se, "= fe sgg to the 
present. especially for 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely tresied. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

Buck. (6vo.) 643 es 

EPPSE, nS. & . oe 
mentary American History w' ‘ontri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary ts. 

Buck. (8vo.) 410 pp. 1959...... ++ -$3.00 


Discount for School Adoption 


National Publication 
Company 


| P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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COVER 


DR. SAMUEL ENDERS WARREN 
Head, Department of Economics and 
Business Administration 

Huston-Tillotson College 
Austin 2, Texas 
Dr. Warren Arranged the Annual 
Mecting of A.S.N.L.H., October 
27-30, 1960 in Austin 


Birthplace and Parentage: 
Houston, Texas, March 20, 1903 of 
Ernest and Bessie A. Warren. Oldest 
son of their nine children (five 
daughters and four sons). 

Training: 
Glencove District School, Douglas 


School and Old Colored High 
School, Houston, Meadville High 
School, Meadville, Pa. A.B. Alle- 


gheny College, 1925. Major—Eco- 
nomics, Minor — History and Eng- 
lish. A.M., University of Wisconsin, 
1929. Major — Labor Economics. 
Ph. D., University of Wisconsin, 
1942. Major — Economics, Minors, 
American Colonial History and So- 
ciology. Assistant in Economics to 
Dr. John R. Commons, University 
of Wisconsin, 1933-35. Fellow: 
Rockefellow Fund 1933-35 University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Resource - Education Workshop, 
North Carolina College, Durham and 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, Sum- 
mer, 1945; Economics - in - Action 
Institute, Case Institute of Technolo- 
gy, Cleveland, Ohio, Summer, 1957. 
Economics - in - Action Institute, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, Summer, 1959. 
Teaching Experience: 
Texas college, English and French, 
1925-28; Prairie View A & M State 
College, English, Summer, 1928: 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia, 
English Language and Literature, 
1929-32; Prairie View State College, 
1932-44, Head Professor of Social 
Science Department; Southern Uni- 
versity, 1944-48, Head Social Science 
Department; Texas Southern Uni- 
versity, Dean of Graduate School 
1949-54: Director of Summer School, 
Director of Correspondence. 
Professional Membership 

Texas State Teachers Associaiion; 
National Teachers Association; Pres- 


ident, Association of Social Science 
Teachers; American Association of 
Professors; American 
of Advancement of 
Science; Texas Academy of Science; 
Southern Economic Association: 
Economic Association; 
Sigma Rho Sigma Social Honor So- 
ciety; Southwestern Social Science 
Association; Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History; 
Alpha Kappa Mu Honor Society and 
others. 


University 
Association 


American 


Administrative Experience 


Dean of the Graduate School, Texas 
Southern University, 1949-54; Head 
or Chairman, Department of Social 
Science, Prairie View State College, 

1935-44; Southern University, 1948- 

51; Texas College 1955 - 58; Head 

Department of Economics and Brsi- 

ness, Prairie View State College, 

1940 - 44; Bishop College, 1954-55: 

Huston - Tillatson College, 1958 to 

present. Director, Texas Southern 

University Summer School, 1950; Di- 

rector of Extension, Prairie View 

State College. 1938-44; President 

Texas Sonthern University Chapter, 

American Association of University 

Professors, 1953-54. 

Religious and Fraternity Affiliation: 

Antioch Baptist Church; Houston, 

Texas Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, 

Inc. 

Publications: 

A. Dissertation: The Negro in the 
American Labor Movement 

B. Master’s Thesis: The Negro in 
Industry 

C. Textbooks: 

a) Chapter 8: “Natural Re- 
Resources Expenditures” with 
Jerry Runkle, Graceland Col- 
lege, in Public Finance, Pitt- 
man Publishing 
New York, 1959. 
Chapter 22: “The Farm Prob- 
lem” with Cooley, Oscar W.. 
and Heimbach, Ernest E. 
in Principles of Economics, 
D. The Teacher and Other Pcems 

Privately printed, 1953. 

E. Poems: In the Anthology of 
Poetry by the American Poetry 
Association (1955, 1958, and 
1959). 


Company, 


b 





Tue Necro History BULLETIN 


F. Articles in Learned Journals and 
Papers Read before Social Science 
Associations: 


1. PANEL JURY DISCUSSION — 
“What are Some Important Factors 
That Must Be Considered or Em- 
phasized in Shaping an Educational 
Program That Will Meet the Needs 
of Texas Negroes in a Changing 
Social Order.” 

PRAIRIE VIEW NORMAL & IN- 
DUSTRIAL COLLEGE BULLETIN, 
Vol. 28, Prairie View Press, Novem- 
ber, 1936. 


2. “A Partial Background for the 
Development of Negro Labor: An 
Adventure in Teaching Certain As- 
pects of American Labor History.” 
THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HIS. 
TORY, Vol. XXV, No. 1, 1939, pp. 
45-59 

3. “Background and Analysis of the 
Different Efforts to Integrate Negro 
Workers into the American Labor 
Movement, 1860-1881.” Southern 
UNIVERSITY BULLETIN, Vol. 32. 
No. 3, Feb. 1946, Southern Univer- 
sity and A & M College. 

4. “What Are the Best Methods for 
the Negro Teachers to Teach Con- 
troversial Themes in _ the 
Age.” 

QUARTERLY REVIEW OF HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION AMONG 
NEGROES, 14: 121-133, July, 1946, 
Johnson C. Smith University. 


Atomic 


5. “Some Legal and Economic As- 
pects of Restrictive Convenants.” 
SOUTHWESTERN JOURNAL, 
Langston University, Oklahoma, Vol. 
4, No. 1, Fall-Winter, 1948. 

6. “Integrating the Social Sciences 
for the Task of Inter-Cultural Edu- 
cation.” 

QUARTERLY REVIEW OF HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION AMONG NE- 
GROES, Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity, October, 1948, pp. 41-58. 

7. “Institutionalism of a Trade 
Union: An Application of the Prin- 
ciples of Institutional Economics to 
American Trade Unions (1880- 
1940).” SOUTHWESTERN JOUR- 
NAL, Langston University, Okla- 


hom:, Spring-Summer, 1949, pp. 53- 
58. 

8. “The Journal of Social Science 
Teachers an Instrument for What?” 











es 








THE Necro History BULLETIN 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS, Nashville, Tennessee, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, October, 1950. 

9. “Graduate Schools and Teacher 
Training.” 

THE TEXAS STANDARD, Fort 
Worih, Texas, Vol. 26, No. 1, Jan.— 
Feb., 1952, p. 5. 

10. “Some Economic Approaches to 
the Study of Industrial Development 
in Texas.” 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, to be pub- 


Yon 


lished in the Texas Academy of 
Science. 

11. “Analysis of the Institutional Ec- 
onon.ics of John R. Commons,” pre- 
sented to Economics Section, South- 
western Social Science Association at 
Stepken F. Austin and to be printed 
in SOUTHWESTERN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE QUARTERLY. 

12. “Inter-cultural Education in the 
Socisi Sciences.” THE TEXAS 
STANDARD, Vol. 23, No. 4, Sep- 


23 
tembcr-October, 1949, pp. 6-7 and 
14-19. 

13. “The Role of the Social Scientist 
in Social Reconstruction, THE 
JOURNAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS, Spring, 1953. 

14. “Some Institutional Economic 
Principles Supportive of the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life.” Read before 
Economics Section of the Association 
of Social Science Teachers. 








ANNUAL MEETING 


(Continued from Back Page) 
Greetings: 


a. Religious and Fraternal Groups 
b. Civic and Political Groups 
c. Educational and Professional Bodies 
d. Social and Recreational 
Music 
Panel Discussion on Factors and Forces Influencing 
Basic Changes: 


a. Intellectual Dissent ~___- Dr. Laurence Reddick 
Alabama State Teachers College 

b. Political Dissent _-..--~- Dr. W. P. Robinson 
Texas Southern University 


c. Changes in Domestic Life - Dr. Thompzon 
Dillard University 
d. Religious Revolt: Dr. Martin Luther King or 
Dr. Benjamin Mays, or Reverend E. Dawson, 
Pastor, Austin 
Questions from the Floor (Fifteen minutes) 
Observations and conclusions —~--- Dr. H. Mann Bond 
Appeal for Financial Support: ~ Mr. M. J. Anderson and 
Mr. Albert Brooks 
Subscriptions - Donations - Sales 
Announcements — Dr. Samuel FE. Warren, Gen, Chairman 
Benediction 
FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
7:00 - 8:15 a.m.—Breakfast and Committee Meetings 
Sectional Meetings, 8:30 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. 
Section A—Science Auditorium 
1. Paper 
2. Paper 
Section B—Library Conferencve Room 
1. Paper 
2. Paper 
Business Meeting—Science Auditorium 
Dr. Charles Wesley, Presiding 
10:45 . 11:45 a.m. 
LUNCH .- 12:00 Noon to 1:00 p.m. 
1:00 to 3:00 p.m.—Conducted Tours 
A. Legislative Reference Library, State Capitol 
Slavery, Secession, Suffrage 
B. University of Texas 
Manuscript Collection on the Negro 
C. State Historical Library 
Collection on Folklore—Slave Insurrections 





D. Saint Edwards College 
Library Papers on Missionary Activities Among the 
Indians and Negroes 

E. Cave of Wonders 
St. Marcus, Texas 


FRIDAY NIGHT MUSICAL PROGRAM 
(Celebrated Artist) or Music Groups from 
Texas Colleges 
Admission - $1.00 Mary E. Branch Auditorium 
SATURDAY MORNING 
7:00 - 8:30 a.m.—Breakfast and Committee Meetings 
Sectional Meetings—Science Auditorium 
Dr. J. Reuben Sheeler, Presiding 
Section A—9:00 to 11:00 a.m.—Materials and Methods 
of Teaching of Negro History 


A. The Separate Course _---- Mr. Henry Williams 
B. Integrated Courses ------------ Miss C, Crayton 
C. The Scholarly Approach —~------- Dr. G. Woolfolk 


Section B — The Writing of History 
Dr. Earl Thorpe, Presiding 
A. Sources: The University of Texas and Rice Institute 
B. Methods: Dr, T. Harry Williams, Louisiana State 
University 
i, TE cece actneekcaecateniancs Dr. William Brewer 
11:00 - 12:30—Business Meeting, Science Auditorium 
Dr. Charles Wesley, Presiding 
SUNDAY MORNING 
(The Ranch) 
Author’s Breakfast 
Guest Speaker -- Dr. Prescott Webb, University of Texas 
UNDIES: n-ne taeiinaneens Selected Writers 
SATURDAY \AFTERNOON 
2:30 p.m. or 8:00 p.m.—Benefit Football Game 
Anderson High School Stadium 
Anderson High School vs. San Antonio 


EXHIBITS 
Library Building 
1. Works by Negro Authors on Negro Life and History: 
Mrs. Olive D. Brown 
2. Works by Non-Negro Writers on Negro Life and 
History 
3. Works by Negro Writers without Regard to Subject 
Matter 
4. Musical Compositions 
5. Art, Painting, Sculpture, Wood Carving, Metallurgi- 
cal Creations 
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ANNUAL MEETING IN TEXAS 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE 
FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE 
AND HISTORY 


OCTOBER 27 - 30, 1960 
HUSTON - TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


Austin 2, Texas 
Theme: Resurgence In Negro Thought and Life 
and History 
Wednesday, October 27—Afternoon and night. 

5:00 to 7:00 p.m.—Dinner for Early Registrants 

9:00 to 10:30—Smoker: Early Men’s 
Lounge, Campus Reception Committee 

Thursday, October 28— 

7:00 to 8:00 a.m.—Breakfast, College Dining Room, 
The Ranch House, Casa Loma, Southern 
Dinette 

8:00 to 10:00 a.m.—Registration Mary E. 
Branch Auditorium Gymnasium—Regis- 
tration Committee 

9:00 to 10:00 a.m.—Committee Meetings 
a. Executive Committee 
b. Standing Committees 

OPENING SESSION 
10:00 a.m. to 12:00 Noon 
Mary E. Branch Auditorium—Gymnasium 
Dr. Samuel E. Warren, Presiding 


Registrants, 


Lobby, 


The Huston-Tillotson Choir 
Prof. Nathaniel Williams, Directing 
Invocation The Reverend Rowe 
Pastor, Ebenezer Baptist Church, Austin, Texas 
Greetings: 
a. President John J. Seabrook 
b. City Officials 
c. Representatives: Austin Chamber of Commerce 
East Austin Chamber of Commerce 
d. Dr. Gordon Mills, Association of American Studies 
e. Student Council President 
ee “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
Anderson High School! Band 
Address: (30 mins.) --. “The Anatomy of Resurgence 
Among Negroes and other Minorities” — Dr. 
Charles H. Wesley. President of the Assn. 
Address: (20 mins.) “The Anatomy of Reaction 
Among Negroes and other Minorities’—Dr. Earl 
Thorpe, Department of History, Southern 
University 


Solo 


Booker T. Washington High School, Cleburne, Texas 
Overview of Resurgence Among Students of Many Races 
In Many Lands 
a. Documented Story of “Sit-ins” in the Southwest 
Miss C. Andrews, San Antonio Youth Council 
b. Documented Account of “Sit-ins” in the Southeast 
Announcements ~_- Dr. S. E. Warren, General Chairman 
Benediction ___ Reverend Edmund Heinsohn, Chairman 
Board of Trustees, Huston-Tillotson College 


Postlude 
LUNCH or DINNER 
12:00 Noon to 1:30 p.m. 
Sectional Meetings 2:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
RESURGENCE AND REACTION AT THE STATE 
AND REGIONAL LEVEL 
Library Conference Room 
Dr. Clarence Bacote, Presiding 
1. Paper: Italian and Negro Disfranchistment in Lou- 
isiana, 1890-1898, by Professor George Cunning- 
ham, Texas Southern University. 
Discussants:: 
2. Paper: The Star Cars of New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Professor Clarence G. Countee, Prairie View. 
Discussants: 


Section A 


RESURGENCE AND REACTION ON THE NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 


Section B—Science Auditorium 
Dr. Helen Edmunds, Presiding 

1. Paper; “Dawn in New Continent,” Dr. Paul Me- 

Stallworth, Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 
Discussants: 

3. Illustrated Lecture: Major Changes in the Life and 
and Art of Ghana and Allied Areas, Dr, John T. 
Biggers, Texas Southern University, Houston, Texas. 

Discussants: 
SUPPER—5:30 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
PUBLIC MEETING - EBENEZER BAPTIST CHURCH 
8:00 p.m. 
Intellectual, Religious, Economic and Literary Dissent 
and Conformity 
Dr. Charles Wesley, Presiding 
Music Choirs and Choral Groups 
Pastor, AME Church 


Invocation 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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